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READER 


Friendly Reader, 


] Curioſity led me to an 
Expence for my TInfor- 
mation, in the new diſ- 


courſe of Trade, that lately appear'd 
in the World, under the Hand of 
the Honoured Sir Joſiah Child ; 
where the diſſatisfaftion in my Pen- 
nyworth , hath occaſioned the like 
Trap for others, but ſhall make no 
Apology, becauſe great part of the 
Subſtance of his, with this Addition, 
will come cheaper into Hand, tho 
ſtill a dear Pennyworth, 

A 3 Trade 


The Epiſtle to 

Trade is a thing in it ſelf that 
deſerves Paper as well as a Play, ha- 
ving never been more neglected than 
theſe late Nears ; and this foolliſh ſhot 
may be a means to beget a wiſer, or 
at leaſt put abler Heads upon think- 
ing. 

” Rada this Gentleman meaſuring 
the affairs of the whole Nation by 
the Splendor that he obſerved in the 
great City, in the naiſe of the Whip, 
the ratling of the Wheels, prancing 
of the Horſes, and jumping Chari- 
ot, to his famous Country Houſe. 

And my livelthood leading me mto 
ſeveral Counties where 1 have obſcr- 
ved many Out-Houſes unthatcht, 
the Breiz Hou es belonging to many 
ancient Manſon Houſes of Free- 
Stone, untiled, and the Timber rot- 
ten, and as great an Emblem of Po- 

verty, 


the Reader. 


verty, which ſeems Face to Face to 
anſwer each other, I could do no leſs 
than offev this Balance ta his Ca- 
reer, being a true part of the Ac- 
count. 

But that which chiefly incouraged 
me to this attempt, was the clear 
fence ef the ill Conſequence of his 
levelling deſign, in laying open all 
our Privileges, ſettin? our Doors 
wide open to all our native Commodt- 
ties, permitting Strangers to Corha- 
bit, trade, aud purchaſe Lands a- 
mongſt us upon as eaſie terms as the 
Dutch ds, Pas, 44. Deſtroying 
all Rule and Order in Trade ; a Wea- 
ver to be a Tucker, or a Mercer 
a Clothier, and all Goods to be 
made at the choice of the Mu 
ker, &C. 
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In the Conſequence of which, ſome 
deſigning Politick Perſons will m- 
roſs the greateſt part of Trade im- 
to their Fdands, and grow vaſtly rich 
by the poverty of thoſe that have leſs 
Forefight and Cunninz ; whereas 
Laws kept m due Execution, and 
publick Markets ſtriftly obſerved, 
will encreaſe the number of Mer- 
chants, will keep diſtin Stations 
and 2ood Order im Trade, and there- 
by preſerve our Reputation, by the 
goodneſs of our Commodities, which 
alone can keep up the Price of 
Goods, and give mcouragement to 
the Breeder, who ought chiefly to 
be conſidered from his honeſt La- 
bour. 

WWhat the Gentleman obſerves more 
than once, T hat there is no mating 
the Dutch im Trade without Samp- 

{ons 


the Reader. 
ſons and Goliahs, T humbly con- 


ceive is a miſtake , and there is no 
Advantage to the Publick by a Stock 
of Twenty thouſand Pounds in one 
Merchant's Hands, more than if 
it were in three ; T am ſure leſs when 
mmployed m Ingroſſing. 

To ove a little "allay to Our pres 
ſent vogue of a Free-Trade , 1 
have berein endeavoured, to the teſt 
of my P__ to ſet forth the 
Value and Excellency of our Wool- 
len-Manufactures, the command- 
ins Commodity of our Nation, and 
thoſe Adyantazes m Trade that we 
are capable to feeur e unto Our ſelves, 
being Engliſh-Men, and have mo- 
de ſth toucht upon the tender Concep- 
tioms of my Honoured Author ; all 
which 1 ſubmit to the Candor of 
the Friendly Reader, im this fa- 

tisf attion 
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tisfaftion to my ſelf, That the chief 


aim of my deſign heren was th 
Publick Good, bow far liſtant - 
ever I fall ſhort of the Mark. 


THE 


THE 


INTEREST 


ENGLAND 
Confidered. 


H E good Genius of our pre- 

ſent Government diſcovering 

a fair Proſpe and good Dil- 

poſition to a ſettlement of the 
Afﬀeairs of Trade upon the juſt Baſis of the 
Publick good of our own Nation; and na 
leſs preſumption and confidence , upon 
che other Hand,in defending the plaufible 
Title of Foreign and Private Intereſt, got 
in poſſeflion : My willingneſs to add the 
leaſt Mite to fo generous an undertaking, 
(having thro' my Education and Pra- 
ctice gained ſome Experience in the 
Woollen-Manufacure, the maſter Wheel 
ol Trade) hath induced me to appear 


in 
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in this little Eſſay; the Practick part of 
which Subje, (being not well known) 
may be likely to give ſome light to the 
good Patriots of our Country, who are 
to weigh the matter : However ſo com- 
prehenlive an excellency in ic felf, that 
were thoſe Advantages which Provi- 
dence hath herein aftorded this Ifland 
but induſtriouſly improved, we muſt ne- 
ceſlarily become the moſt flouriſhing Na- 
tion in the whole World. | 

Ler the product of our Lands be ne- 
ver ſo abounding in its Fertile and 
excecding comprehenfive Effects, (not 
to be equalled by any other part of the 
World, and the fſureſt foundation of 
Trade.) were we but diligent in fecu- 
ring the Manufacture of our Engliſh and 
Iriſh Wooll, improving of 'it according 
to its natural Excellencies, and thoſe 
Advantages we enjoy , and afterwards 
in diſpoſing of ic to the beſt advan- 
tage abroad, and ſecuring the Benefit 
of the Merchandize co our own Nati- 
on 3 thoſe Effe&ts would ſtill give a 
good price, and we ſhould come to an 
equal Balance, in a populous and glo- 
ri01s People. 

590 great a dependance hath the 
Trade of this Nation upon. the Wool- 
len-Manutacture, that, according to the 

judgment 
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judgment of famous Coke, Nine parts in 
Ten of our Exported Commodities doth 
come from the Sheep's Back, and from 
hence alone is the Spring of our Ri- 
ches. | | 

When the Advantages of Trade were 
not rightly underſtood, before the days 
of Edward the Third, and our Wooll 
was carried into Flanders to be manu- 
faQured, fourteen Pounds of Clothing 
Wooll was fold in England at Eighteen 
Pence, as appears by the Statute wiceſs- 
20 quinto Hen. VII. cap. 13. which 
quantity of Wooll, by the diligent im- 
provement of Trade, in a regular ma- 
tiagement of the Manufa@ure in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, was currant= 
ly fold at twelve Shillings, and conti- 
nued .upon advance until about Forty 
Years fince, which is well in memory. 

And the value of Lands proportio- 
nably advanc'd as Trade encreas'd ; and 
ſince all government in . Trade hath 

been laid aſide, the privilege of Engliſh 
| Merchants deſtroyed for twenty . Years 
paſt, in a free currane of Trade with 
all the World, Fourteen Pounds of 
Clothing Wooll hath been curcantly fold 
at ſeven Shillings, and all other Effes 
of Land in great meaſure fallen. 


As 
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As we exceed any other part of the 
World in the quality of our Wooll, ſo 
likewiſe in quantity, growing from the 
good temper of ſo moderate a Climate, 
and ſecurity of our Sheep from Beaſts 
of prey : Providence hath herein accom- 
modatcd us to the exact uſefulneſs of all 
Mankind ; and it is no ſmall advantage 
in trade to be fitted with a compleat 
fortment of Goods, abounding in a 
middle fore of Wooll, excellent in its 
kind, and ſuitable to a middle fort of 
People, which are far the greater num- 
| ber, and moſt, conſidering their pen- 
ny worths. And herein is chiefly our 
ſtrength ; nor that we in the leaſt all 
ſhore in the merit of eur fine Wooll, 
our Herefordſhire and Shropſhire Wooll 
not to be equalled in its kind, by any 
part of the World, and ſuitable to al- 
moſt any degree 3 and altho' we muſt 
ſubmit to Spain in the utmoſt curioſity 
of fineneſs, yet upon the account of 
our Bays, Serges, Perpetuanaes, &c. 
which arc ſo agreeable to the Spaniards 
uſe, we ſtand faireſt for the procuring 
thoſe Woolls; and being the immediate 
Effects of our own, atter we bave had 
che benetit of the Manufacture, it dou- 
bles the advantage to our Nation : The 
Manutacture of Sparijh Wooll is much 

more 
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more than the prime coſt of the Wooll, 
great part of which being made into 
Cloth , is ſent to Turkey, where we 
contend with the Dutch, and by means - 
of other fortments, have gained much 
upon them in Fine Cloth ; and had 
we twice as much Fine Wooll of our 
own growing, what we could ſpare 
from our own uſe, and Flanders, would 
be taken off by the Turks. 

Nay farther, to add to theſe Benefits, 
(to ſhew- that this Golden Fleece is the 
diſtinguiſhing favour of Providence) we 
are likewiſe bleſt wich other advantages 
peculiar to our ſelves, as Fullers-Earth, 
incouraging Waters for Dying, and 
quick Rivers for Milling and Rowing 
our Cloth, which is. a great advantage 
we have upon the Dutch who are our | 
chiefeſt Competitors. | 

And to aggravate the unreaſonable- 
neſs of che fall of the price of Wooll 
npon us, we have evidently made a very 
great progreſs in the curiofity of our 
Cloth theſe late Years, having quite van- 
Quifh'd the Durch in their laſt effort up- 
on us with their thin Blacks, and not 
to be equalled by any part of the 
World, in the real merit of our Cloth, 
luſtre in Colour, and variety of Fancy. 
Not above forty Years paſt we were 
ſerved 
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ſerved from Holand with moſt of ous 
Fine Cloth for our Nobility and Gen- 
try, and the great complaint of thoſe 
days was, That our Cloth was not fully 
Manufacured in England : both which 
points are now gained. 

So comprehenfive an excellency is 
our Engliſh Wooll, that it may be im- 
proved to the thickeſt Felt, which will 
ſecure from the moſt violent Storms of 
Wet; and be likewiſe drawn to the 
thinneſt Crape, and ſtill carrying a me- 
rit with it, and thereby rendering it 
ſelf an acceptable Commodity both in 
hot and cold Climates : And the reti- 
dence of our Engliſh Merchants abroad 
to diſpole of our Manutacture in for- 
mer days was always courted, as 1s clcar 
by the many privileges granted . to us 
at Hamburgh ; and the Engliſh Merchanc 
that can thus turniſh his Warchouſe abroad 
wich ſuitable Goods for all degrees of 
People, muſt needs hereby have an ad- 
vantage of the Dutch and French, who 
are much wanting herein, unleſs by the 
aſſiſtance of our Markers and Wooll. 

So that whoſoever doth calmly conſi- 
der the Trade of the whole World, the 
ground of its dependance, (Man being 
born naked) and the Beauty as well as 
Ulſztulneſs of our Ee, : 

mu 


Conſadered. ; 
muſt own, That thoſe that are Maſters 
in this Golden Fleece muſt be Maſters 
in Trade, if they are not wanting to 
themſelves, and that the Woollen-Manu- 
facture brought to its perfeRtion is the 
commanding Commodity of the whole 
World, as was illuſtrated by the ſimile 
of one Man's keeping Sheep, and the 
other digging for Treaſure, the Riches 
by degrees centring in his Hands that 
kept the Sheep. And if we of this Na- 
tion are not Maſters in Trade, how can 
we excuſe our ſelves from the imputati- 
on of Solomon, of a Price in the Hands 
of —is ro me unaccountable. 

The truth of this being too plain to 
admit of Objection, I proceed accord- 
ing to my purpoſe, and the beſt of my 
judgment brietly to ſhew the cauſes of 
our decay of Trade in this particular, 
how we have lain open to France and 
Holland in their attempts upon us thro" 
the negle& of our own preſervation, 
and ill management of Trade amongſt 
our ſelves; whether the negle& hach 
been willful or inadvertent, 1 ſhall nor 
determine. | 
1. The chief cauſe of the decay of 
our Trade hath been the Exportation 
of our Engliſh and Iriſh Wooull into 
France and Holland, the truth of which 

practice 
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practice haeh been evident by viſtble 
demonſtrations. 

It is thus expreſt by the Eminent Sir 
Tofiah Child, pag. 125. That, notwith- 
{tanding the ſeverity of our Laws, we 
fee that Engliſh and Iriſh Wool] goes o- 
ver ſo plentitully that it is within a ve- 
ry ſmall matter as cheap in Holland as 
in Erxplend; and if it hath been ſo in 
Flland, much more in France: And fo 
long as we Co not effectually preſerve 
our own Wooll, ic is in vain to valuc 


our fclves in the Jealt upon the excel-_ 


lency of the Commodity ; the carriage 
of our Wooll by Sea rendering it 
cheaper in France from Suſſex and feve- 
ral other conhderable places of Wooll 
in England, than by Land carriage to 
the neareſt place of Manufacture in our 
own Nation; and their workmanſhip 
in France being ſo much cheaper than 
ours, there can be no withſtanding its 
torce at our foreign Markets, but muſt 
be beat with our own Weapons: Their 
great advantage upon us herein hath 
been 1n our long Worſted Wooll, where 
the workmanſhip is erebble the valuc 
of the Wooll, as in Diuggets, Worſted- 
Hoſe, &c. where the lot> of each Pack 
of ſuch Wooll is above titty Pounds loſs 
to our own Nation in the Manufacture; 

hereby 
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hereby they have advanc'd their Spaniſh 
Trade, and made themſelves great Mer- 
chants,and increas'd their Shipping, have 
brought their Manufacture to be able 
to work up Spaniſh Wooll, (which is but 
a new thing) tor the uſe of their own 
Nation ; and what is urg'd by fome, 
That there is no fear of the French in the 
Woollen- Manufa& ure, that they only murder 
the Commodity, to my own knowledge 
is a great miſtake z and on the contrary 
they have made a very great improve-. 
ment in Fine Cloth, which is impoſlible 
to be otherwiſe, fo long as they had 
the freedom of all our atliſtance. About 
ten Years lince, we had a great Trade 
tor our beſt Spaniſh Cloth in France,which 
was occationed by the thriving and flou- 
riſhing condition of that Nation, that 
fo many were able to wear the beſt 
Spaniſh Cloth, contrary to former time, 
which the King of France ſoon percei- 
ved, and laid an impofition of twenty 
Five per Cent. upon our Manufacture, 
and went ſmoothly on wich his own, 
by the increaſe of his Spaniſh Trade. 
Ie is erue we can't hinder chem from 
Spaniſh Wooll, but if the dependance of 
their Spaniſh Trade is upon our long 
Wqoll, the freedom of our Markets for 
Bays, Szrges, Perpectuana's, &c. which 
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ever ſince 25 Carol: Il. they have hall a 
free liberty co fend hence upon equal 
terms with the Engliſh Merchants. I 
hope we are able to incorporate our 
Spaniſh Trade, and to pur on aliens 
Duties again, and chen they muſt ſend 
for Spaniſh Wooll with their Money, 
which in former time was not fo plen- 
ty with chem, nor yet Spaniſh Cloth fo 
much for their wear. Were their Ad- 
vantage and our Loſs ſumm'd up in 
this particular, it would be a compre- 
henſive Summ; and the ſudden growth 
of France (which hath been by no mi- 
raculous means ) is confirmation that 
there would be no miſtake in the Fi- 
gures, I ſhall not ſpend time in look- 
ing back upon a loſt Gain, (our Ne- 
ceflitics having pretty well opened our 
Eyes) no more than in conſidering the 
Statute of 1.4 Carol; II. that made 
the Exportation of Wooll, by P:inciple, 
Aideis, or Aflifters, to be Felony, when 
the Statute of 12 Carel; 1]. had provi- 
ded as likely a remedy to prevent it as 
was then thought upon, and the latter 
Statute doth no way cxprets it's deſign 
to corroborate the tormer, and in that 
littie time there could not bz a clear 


diſcovery of its operation, ard Acts of 


Parliament ſpringing trom che lincere 
good 
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good of the Publick did not grow in 
Eluſters in our late Reigns : From which, 
and the conlideration of the. Nature of 
the laſt Statute, 1 can't bur chink 
the firſt year too! great a check to the 
practice of Exportation of Wooll, and 
that the. latrer was procured by the 
French Intereſt, and only a ſhelrer to the 
former z tor who would occalion a great 
deal of trouble to himfelt in profecuti- 
on to take away the lite of his Bro- 
ther jn this caſe; nay the ſeverity of 
the Act ir felf begetrs a ſcruple with 
ſome People; and where are the in- 
ſtances of, Fa&t in ſo many Years upon 
the Statute. 

{if che fixth part of our Wool} ſhould 
be carried away unmanufacured, how 
muſt chis afte& che value of our Lands, 
when the livelihood of ſo many Peo- 
ple is caken away, who by degrees be- 
ſure mult tollow or remain as a burthen 
upon our own Nation: The clear ſenſe 
of this grievance pur the worthy Sir 
Matthew Hale upon a new propolal for. 
the imployment of the Poor, urging, 
That our populouſneſs, which is the 
greateſt blefling a Kingdom can enjoy, 1s 
become the burthen ot our Nation but 
it proved ineftzctual, whilſt nothing bur 
a natural means that can relieve us here- 
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in. As ſoon as there is encouragement in 
Trade, the Labourers that can promote 
it, will be fought after. 

The uneaſineſs of this burthen upon 
us theſe late years, hath occaſioned many 
unuſual remedies and attempts, many 
new Ads of Parliaments, contrary to 
the clear ſence of our Anceſtors. Be- 
ing once miſ-led, our uneafineſs made 
way for a farther deſign upon usz as a 
Man once out of his way will be rea- 
dy to liſten believingly unto almoſt a- 
ny Direction. After this A to let 
our Wooll go, in 15 Carel; Il. there 
was an Act made for the encourage- 
ment of Trade in its Title, whilſt the 
Body of the Act was no more than 
to encourage the Exportation of Corn, 
and to give a liberty to carry away our 
Bullion, which helper one ſtep forward. 
In the next place followed the Ad a- 
gainſt importing Cattle from Ireland ; 
which was a Cure like the reſt that led 
to farther inconveniencies, 1n 17 Ca, 
rol; 11. Aﬀter which a tree liberty was 
oiven to Export Leather in 20 Ca- 
rols IL. directly contrary to former Sta- 
cures, ſucceflively. And to compleat the 
whole delign, in 25 Carol; I. there 
was an Act madeto take off Aliens di:- 
$1cs upon all Commodities of the growth 
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product, and manufaqure of our Nati- 
on, except Coals; which filly anſwer- 
ed their end, our Spaniſh Trade being 
wholly open, and our Flanders and Ger- 
many in great meaſure, and our Hol- 
land Trade free; all the Privileges of 
England were given away by whole ſale, 
whilſt all theſe Acts proved but turn- 
ings in a Fever , which gave ground to 
the Diſtemper upon us, no way affect- 
ing the true Cauſez and this not matter 
of choice, if any other way propoſed, 
the Country Air was ſoon thought beſt. 

Could we but effecually prevent the 
Exportation of our Wooll, many of 
theſe Acts of Parliament of free Expor- 
tation of our Corn and Leather will be 
thoughc needfull tro be repealed, and we 
ſhould ſooner want thoſe Commodities 
than Pcople to take them off, 

As we of this Iſland are infinitely en- 
gaged to Providence for many Excel- 
lencies ſecured to us on all ſides by a 
River, fo likewiſe in our Negligence we 
are hereby the more liable co foreign 
attempts upon us: Was there no way to 
loſe our Wool but by ewenty Miles 
Land - carriage , ir would be eafily 
prevented; but whilſt we are liable to 
the Eaſy and Cheap Carriage by Wa- 
ter on all ſides, it gives Life co un- 
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ceſlant attempts, and our difficulty to 
ſecure our ſelves is the greater. 

Whether Ovid alluded to our great 
great Grandfathers care in this particular, 
when Jaſon ſailed to ſteal the Golden 
Flece, aflilted by Medeza*s Charms to 
fortify him againſt the never fleeping 
Dragon, and whoſe Bulls with their 
Steel tipt Horns, that were co guard ir 
with their watchfulneſs, I am not Anti- 
quary enough to determine. However, 
the fence of our ſecurity herein, I am 
ſatisfied, can't be fortified with too great 
a care; which, I hope, will be ſpeedily 
conſidered by the moſt judicious Patri- 
ots of our Country : So ſhall we draw 
back, asin thedays of Edward [1]. thoſe 
| Artificers in the Woollen Manufacture 
that we have loſt, and poflibly tome 
of foreign Nations, if our wants require, 
and our own People will be thorowly 
imploy'd. 

1 ſhall not preſume to preſcribe in 
this important affair , only humbly of- 
ter my weak opinion. 

| muſt confels I differ in my Judgment 
from the laſt Expedient provided in this 
Caſe, where the Execution of the Laws 
againſt Exportation of Wooll, were to 
recgive their Life from Commiſhoners 
appointed, who ſhould maintain Offi- 

| Cers 
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ers to attend it, argues his being fo 
eaſily dazled with a white Miſt, as the 
World now goes. I am fully perſwa- 
ded that if there be not an A& made 
that will operate it ſelf by vertue of a 
Reward of the Goods ſeized, it will 
prove ineffecual. By this means all Eyes 
will be open; for the encouragement of 
which, I think the full reward of the 
Wooll, and the benefit of the confiſca- 
tion of the Ship, the Cattle that are 
tound to be afliſting ; the Eſtate of . 
Principle and Afliſtants ſhould go by the 
eatieſt means that can be contrived, to 
the Seizer or Diſcoverer, a quarter part 
of which ſhould be divided amongſt che 
Poor of the Pariſh where ic is di- 
ſcovered and ticzed 3 hereby there will 
be athſtance, and, whatſoever Wooll is 
diſcovered in any Out-Houſe, packet up 
within ten Miles of the Sea, ſhall be 
adjudged tor this delign, and liable to 
be tezed : Nay, it we did moreover 
allow a Reward our of the Exchequer 
tor theſe years, as was allowed in 25 
Caro/z Il. co thoſe that ſhould then Ex- 
port Corn, | chink it would be altoge- 
ther as agreeable to the publick - good, 
and be a good means to help to break 
the courſe of it. I doubt not but the 
lace Act in this kind tg diſcover High: 

way- 
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way-Men will prove a very good At 
for our ſecurity in that particular. 
And for a corporal puniſhment, which 
will be likewiſe needful, I think we 
can't do better than to follow the A& 
of Queen Elizebeth againſt exportation 
of live Shcep, where the offender is lia- 
ble to one years Impriſonment, without 
eicher Bail or Mainprize, and at the 
end of the year tobe brought out in the 
Market-place, at the fulleſi time of the 
Market, and there to have his left Arm 
cut off, and nailed up in the ſight of 
the People. A few ſuch inſtances would 
be a lively remembrance of the pe- 
nalty, and would give a great check 
to the Practice, and that the Aqt of 
Parliament ſhould be lodged in ſome 
publick place in every Pariſh in England 
and Ireland, and read once every year 
to the People. There are many in 
England that are wholly ignorant of 
this matter, that poſlibly by this means 
may be ſerviceable. 

And to prevent the Reſettor, which 
in this Caſe is as bad as the Thiet, the 
reviving the Statute of Edward VI. an: 
10 quinto # ſexto, cap. 7. would bz an 
effectual means: Whoſoever bought 
Wooll, that did not ſpin it into Yarn, 
or make it into fome fort el (ag a 

ure, 
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ure, forfeited double the value of the 
Wooll by that Statute, which kept out 
Broggers of Wooll, who are the only 
forwarders of this Practice 3 the Starute 
remained in force ſeventy years, and 
deſerves upon ſeveral other good Con- 
ſiderations to be revived. 

The time that that Statute was made 
being a parallel wich our foreign In- 
mo by the Merchants of the Srrllyard, 
and private Intereſt by debaſing our 
Cloth, as is ſufficiently made out by the 
Preamble of the toregoing Staruce to 
this. I doubt not but there was great 
debate about making the Ac, the dil-, 
advantage by ſome colour being likely 
to fall upon thoſe that had Wooll to 
ſell in remote places from ics Manufa- 
 Eture, (tho in it felf bur a Shadow) 
which fixt. the matter with fo great 
Caution, that the Act was not left pro- 
bationary, as is uſual in doubtful mat- 
ters, bur that the King by his Procla-» 
mation ſhould give liberty to theſe Men 
to buy Wooll again; bur the viſible ad- 
vantage to the Puvlick preſerved the 
Statute ſeventy Years, notwichſtanding 
Appeals that were made againſt ic in 
about five Years atter jt was made; 
which I humbly ſubmit to Confiderati- 
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2. The next hinderance to the Con- 
ſumption of our Woollen- Manufacture 
and grievance to Trade, hath been the 
ill Management of that Wooll chat we 
have had remaining, eſpecially the low- 
er and middle fort, which is chietly for 
Exporeation, which hath been wholly 
occalioned thro' want of due execution 
of thoſe good Laws that were made to 
prevent el.is great abuſe to the Publick, 
and letting in Aliens into the benefic of 
the Merchandize of our Cloth. 

There is certainly as much need of 
Government in Trade to preſerve the 
publick Good, as of Laws to ſecure one 
Man's right from being invaded by ano- 
ther; and thoſe Acts ot Parliament from 
Edward II. down to the Twenty firſt 
of King James, (fuccetiively approved 
ot) to prielerve the goodneſs and repu- 
eation of our Cloth abroad were cer- 
eainly grounded upon good reaſon ; 
che ill effect of the neglect of which 
was never more viſible in any time than 
at preſent. Our Woollen-Manutacture 
tor Exportation, for th: moſt part, 1s 
come to pertection in Deccic and tal- 
hood, made as chin and flight as potit- 
ble can be contrived, (ſecuring the name 
ot Cloth) chat it may thereby become 
the fitter ſubje& for cxceflive ſtraining. 

it 
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If any Marks of honeſt and good ma- 
king Cloth be ſought after abroad, that 
advantage is ſoon ſwallowed up by pri- 
vate intereſt, and falſe Cloth preſently 
ſent over in thoſe Marks, not in dit- 
guiſe, but baretac'd, which loudly crys 
tor Reformation upon the ſcore of pub- 
lick juſtice, did it no way concern the 
publick : This hath grown upon us as 
private Intereſt in Trade hath got the 
{way, the Merchandize of moſt of our 
Clorh being fallen into the Hands of 
foreign Merchants who have a nearer 
Interſt of their own to preferr, and ve- 
ry well knew the check we always 
had upon them by the goodneſs of our 
Engliſh Cloth, in which particular they 
have been fo ſucceſsful that there are 
now ſent hither out of Flanders ſome 
particular Dutch Liſts that the Heollanders 
make upon their Cloth, diſtinct from 
the Engliſh, which we are put upon to 
imitcaic, and ſome of the Materials fetcke 
from Hilland to make them withal, 
that we may the berter fell our Cloth 
under their credit, whil!t poftibly che 
Cloth is made in Holland with our 
Wooll. The Honourable Sir Foſiab 
Child very well obſerves (in his new 
Diſcourſe of Trade) the exact care of 
the Dutch in making all their native 
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Commodities, that the repute of the 
ſaid Commodities continues always good, 
and the buyers will accept of them by 
the Marks, without opening, which, [I 
ſuppoſe, ſprings from the care of the 
Government, (otherwiſe private Intereſt 
would ſpring up in that foil too) and 
very much recommends it to our 1imi- 
cation, Paz. 2. as one chief ground of 
cheir Riches, very much condemning 
our negligence , where Seals may be 
bought by the Thouſands, and put up- 
on what Cloth the Makers pleaſ.. 
Falſhood and Dceceit in Trade may 
ſet out briskly, like a Cockneigh, upon 
a Gallop in a Morning, but it always 
flags in the Atcernoonz and it is cer- 
cainly the Intereſt of England to ſecure 
our Trade with foreign Nations by a 
juſt and friendly uſage; no Perſon in 
the World loves to be Cheated 3 to 
ſtrain our Cloth one Yard in five, when 
it evidently deſtroys the good Drel- 
fing of Cloth, takes up time in doing 
k, and draws along with it ſeveral o- 
ther inconveniencies to our fſclves, and 
the Buyers abroad in ſhrinking it, is, [ 
think, an unaccountable , fooliſh, and 
diſhoneſt practice. The Worthy Au- 
thor before mentioned, propoicth a very 
fair Queſtion, Pag. 151. | 
What 
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What is to be done in Eng/and, ſays 
he, to improve the Trade thereof to 
ſuch a degree as to equalize or over- 
balance our Neighbours in our Natio- 
nal profit by our Foreign Trade? And 
I think anſwers it as well, Pag. 161. 
Publick Juſtice and Honeſty will make 
it the Intereſt of other Nations to trade 
with us; the Publick Faith of the Nation 
being concerned in our commerce a- 
broad, tho' a private Perſon may car- 
ry on a Trade abroad with falſe over- 
ſtrained, cheating Goods, and thereby 
put a cheat upon the Subjects of Foe. 
reign Nations, yet this doth certainly 
refle& upon the publick Juſtice of thac 
Nation from which the Goods 
come, eſpecially fo good a Government 
that we live under, and the Religion 
we profeſs. The firſt breaking of bounds 
and entering upon this deceitful Pra- 
ice, which was about the Year 1663. 
[ am aſſured from a worthy Merchant 
that lived abroad, made a very great 
alarm in Germany, and he then toretold 
the Effet of it, and very much urged 
for Redreſs to his friends in England, 
which we now very well ſee. | 

The Statute of 21 Facobi that provt 
ded fo well co preſerve the reputation 
of our Engliſh Broad Cloth in toreign 

parts,' 
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parts,by a penalty of Five Pounds for eve- 
ry Broad Cloth that was made of Pinions 
and Noyles, or any other worſe Com- 
modity than Fleece: Wooll, was certain- 
ly a good Statute, and had it been du- 
ly executed, the credit of our Cloth a- 
broad had not been at this low ebb; 
notwithſtanding Sir Foſiab Child who 
tells us, Pag. 63. that there was never 
a good Law made that was not duly 
executed, the fault of the Law cauſing a 
tailure ot execution 
It One Cloth in Ten be made of 
falſe materials, it will very much diſ- 
parags the other Nine. The complaint of 
one Man abuſed with Engl:ſh- Cloth, 
will make a greater noiſe againſt us 
than ſeveral that are well uſed will re- 
trieve, the latter being no more than is 
fairly expected. 
The general Objection is, That if we 
| do nat ſerve Markets abroad with cheap 
Cloth, the Dutch and other Nations will 
carry the Trade from us: To anfwer 
this Objection, I will only give the dit- 
ference in a low priz'd Merchants Cloth 
of the: value of five or ſix Shillings a 
Yard, between a well-made Cloth, and 
one that is ſlighe and deceitful, the va- 
lue being chietly in ſaving a few pounds 
of Yarn in your firſt allowance, whilſt 
the 
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the charge of Milling, Drefling, Co- 
louring, Freight, Cuſtom , and afcer- 
wards Trimming, and Making, (which 
many times is as much as the coſt of 
the Cloth ) is in every particular the 
ſame; fo that in chis matter the ſaving 
or adding the value of nine Pence or 
one Shilling at moſt, in a Suit of Clothes 
to a labouring Man, ſhall make him ei- 
ther diſparage or commend our Ergliſh 
Cloth, whilſt the French and Dutch are 
ready at hand to offer fome Drugget, 
or Cloth of theirsz and theſe are the 
People that conſider their Pennyworths 
by the ſervice, in a laborious converſe 
with each orcher. 

The loſs of our Trade in Germany and 
Flanders from Eighty Thouſand Cloths 
a year to leſs than Twenty, and as 
great a proportion in Rafſia, Dantzick, 
and the Eaſt Country , 1s no ſmall a- 
batement in Trade, which continued 1o 
long as our Cloth was kept to a Stan- 
dard goodneſs, and hath evidently aba- 
ted as it hath been made more light 
and faliified. 

Nothing but a new Law can redreſs 
this Grievance upon us; the lengths of 
Cloths being fo much altered from for- 
mer allowances, the beſt ground of 
which, in my weak opinion, will be 

.C Cer. 
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certain lengths and weight, duly pro- 
portioned by the beſt advice that can 
be had in the ſeveral Manufactures, the 
execution of the Law to be encoura- 

ed by an allowance to the Finder of 
fo much for eveiy Pound that is want- 
ing,which will make all goods be weigh- 
ed, as it was in the Statute of Edward 
VL. anno quinto > ſexto, cap. 6. and in 4 
Facobi. Alcho? ſome places require thick- 
er Cloth than other ſome, yet the Ad- 
vantage hercin will be the well ſtriking the 
Cloth in the Loom, and the other may 
be well enough add'd in giving a little bet- 
ter breadth in the Milling. 

3. I proceed farther to ſhew the moſt 
unreaſonable and groundlefs alteration 
in Trade, the folly of which, I think, 
no age can parallel, which hath broughe 
an winecellary charge of at leaſt Eight 
pcr cent. upon the greateſt part of our 
Cloth, butides innumerable other incon= 
veniencics that it will be too tedious to 
relate, without the leaſt colour of ſolid 
Advantage to the Publick. 

The care of the City of London pro- 
vided a contiderable Market called B/ack- 
we- Hall, at a contiderable expence,” tor 
th: accommodation ct the Cluthicrs of all 
Counts to lodge and:{cll then Clott:. 
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The Rules of this Market were ex- 
atly ferled for the accommodation of 
the Clothiers as well as the Merchants ; 
many good- Laws fſuccefiively mads by 
the Corporation of the City of London 
for the benefit of Engliſh Merchants; and 
after Factors had got ſome footing in 
the Hall, they made an Act of Com- 
mon-Council that thzy ſhould take no 
Apprentices to the hinderance of the 
Clothierz and the Trade was mana- 
ged in this open and publick Market, time 
out of Mind, and began at laſt to 
diſpenſe with our Laws. 

Factors that are Freemen now fell 
Cloth in this Market to Freemen, con- 
trary to the ancient Rules of Law and 
Reaſon, took as many Apprentices as 
they ſaw fit, in deſpight of Att of Com- 
mon-Council, took poſleflion of the Hall, 
and no Cloth to be fold there but muſt 
come thro” their Hands, whilſt the Pack- 
ers drew another part into their pri- 
vate Houſes, where they kept a free 
and open Market upon any day of the 
week, where an Alien was as free to 
buy Cloth as the Engliſh Merchant, 
and the Clothier nothing to do in the 
{ale of his own Cloth : Hereby Foreig- 
ners have bear ont the Ergliſh Merchants, 
the Factors have brought on long Cre- 
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dit with Cloth, thereby to neceflitate 
the Clothiers ro buy their Wooll of 
them, which hath forc'd ſuch ill pay to 
Work-People, that the Country is almoſt 
ſtarved. | Many Freemen go on in a 
perjur'd practice, in buying Cioth for 
Aliens, in open defiance of the Ancient 
Corporation Oath : and to ſpeak plain, 
the greateſt diſpenſation of Laws have 
been on this ſide. This being ſo known 
and notorious a grievance upon the 
Country, I hope our good Patriots will 
conſider of ſome caſe, whilſt, whatſoe- 
ver is this way got from the Clothier 
in beating down the price of Cloth, 
which hath been a third part, is in 
great meaſure made good by the Coun- 
try Gentleman's Eſtate, and nothing can 
preſerve the publick Good in Trade, 
but a publick and open Market. 

4 ] come now to the moſt conlide- 
_—_ of our Woollen-Manufacture, 
che Merchandize of it to foreign Na- 
tions. And as I have been hitherto 
ſhewing, upon good grounds, our natu- 
ral Excellencies from providence, in 
the Commodity it ſelf, ſo I think the 
lame good Providence hath been no 
leſs bountiful to us in the natural abi- 
lities of che Emg/h Merchant, who by 
the Adyantage of a good —— 
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muſt needs come to a better apprehen- 
ſion in the management of Trade for 
the Publick, than when the laſt diſpo- 
fition of the commanding Commodity 
of our Nation is left in this manner 
to a poor Illiterate maker, managed by 
the private deſign of ſome Factor or 
Packer. If the Clothier in former days 
fold too good a pennyworth, it fell in- 
to the Hands of the Merchant, which 
would take better care than to give ic 
away to a Foreignerz but now the Fo- 
reigner hath the Factor and Packer to 
make as good a pennyworth as they 
can for him, and what chis bewildered 
Clothier brings down into the Country, 
is the gage of living there. When all is 
done and ſaid of the balance of Trade, 
it centers in a wiſe diſpoſal of our own 
native Commodities, well brought to 
Market, and afterwards in buying the 
Commoditiesof foreign Nations, that our 
occaſion requires, at the beſt Hand, 
which being well done, would make us 
the moſt glorious Nation in the whole 
World. 

Notwithſtanding what hath been ſaid 
by Sir Fofiab Child in praiſe of the Dutch, 
and leflening the Engliſh, Pag. 23. 
That they are the Wonder of the World, 
Maſter of the Field in Trade, not unfit- 
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ly to be termed Sons of Anack, and Men 
of Renown; and the Emgliiſh in Trade 
are Dwarfs, and Pigmies in Stocks and 
Experience; the younger Sons of Gentle- 
men, of not above a Thouſand Pounds 
Stock to begin withal. I think we have 
yet one Inſtance of Trade (thro' good 
Providence) remaining, that will ſhame 
this Gentleman, being an Emg/;ſh-Man, 
that is managed by the younger Sons 
of our Gentry, our Turky Trade, where 
the Dutch had formerly the Poſlcflton 
in Fine Cloth, and now are become 
Pigmics in thoſe parts: And were but 
the other parts of our Trade as well 
preſerved in Engiſh Mens Hands at home 
and abioad, as in Juſtice and Prudence 
it ought to be, the applauded Excellen- 
cies of the Dutch would chiefly appear 
in curing their Herrings. And I think 
it reflects upon our great Goltah in 
Trade, as he is pleaſed to expreſs it, fo 
much to magnity the Dutch , when he 
bach been the chief Competitor with 
them, (in that conſiderable pare of the 
World) uyon the Engliſh ſide, where he 
himſelt is pleated to give a large Ca- 
talogue of our Loſles. 

Had his care for the Publick becn as 
ſignal as in advancing the Eaſt- India 
Acions, tor thoſs many Broad yr of 
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Silver ſent hence, he might have grati- 
fied the Nation with a Bark or two of 
Cinnamon, or a few Nutmegs trom the 
Eaſt-Indies,' or at leaſt furniſhed thoſe 
parts ſo far, with the native Commodi- 
ties of our own Nation, that we had 
not ſpent time in gazing upon the Na- 
tives of thoſe parts that are forc'd to 
come and fetch them; but I proceed to 
the matter in hand. The great and 
weighty Queſtion upon this point to be 
conlidered is, Whether it be the gene- 
ral Intereſt of Eng/and to confine the 
Merchandize of our native Commodi- 
ties to Engliſh Merchants, or to give a 
general ticedom to Aliens to come and 
buy as they pleaſe, upon equal terms 
with the Engliſh Merchants? To 1llu- 
ſtrate this weighty matrer in Trade, I 
will firſt examine the practice of for» 
mer times, with the greateſt Care and 
Candor that poflible 1 can, which may 
give ſome light to the right ſolution of 
the Queſtion. 

The Hance Towns in Germany having 
aſtifted Henry the Third in his Wars, ob- 
tains for a recompence great privileges 
in England, to be made a Corporation 
of Merchants, to have a ſeparate parcel 
of ground affigned them for their Habi- 
cation , called the S:till-yard, near the 
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Bridge in London: The chief ground of 
their Merchandice in thoſe days, was 
our Engliſh Wooll, which they bought, 
and ſent to Antwerp and other places, 
to be Manufactured, paying a conſide- 
rable Toll out of the Wooll, which in 
thoſe days was the chief ſupport of the 
Government,and afterwards they brought 
part of ir back again in Cloth for our 
ſervice in England, with the native Com- 
modities of thoſe parts. Edward the 
Third, (who was the firſt projector tor 
the good of England in Trade) percei- 
ving the advantage that thole foreign 
parts did make by our Wooll, endea- 
vours by Prudent and Succeſsful means 
to bring it to a Manufacture in England ; 

the method he took to effet it was 
_ this. In decimo quarto of his Reign, cap. 1. 
he made it Fetony to carry any Wooll 
out of his Realms. Cap. 2. he made an 
Act that none ſhould wear any Cloth 
but ſuch as was made in England. Cap. 3. 
he made a ſtri& Ac that no Merchant, 
Forcigner, nor Denizon, nor none ©0- 
ther, ſhould bring in any Cloth, by him- 
felt or any other, upon fortciture of 
the Cloth, and farther to be pumfſhed 
at the King's Will. Cap. 4. he put a 
reſtraint upon the wearing of Furrs. 
And cap. 5. Decimo auarto, is made an 
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A& that the Cloth-workers of ſtrange 
Lands, of whatſoever Countrey they 
be, ſhould come into England ſately and 
ſurely, and be under his ProteRion and 
ſate Conduct, ſhould chooſe what place 
they would to dwell in; and to the in- 
tent the fame Cloth-workers ſhould have 
the greater will tro come over, he 
granted them Franchiſes, ſuch, and as 
many as would fuffice them. In the 
next place, to ſhew the lincerity of his 
Intentions, and that his defign was juſt- 
ly laid, he took care that Cloth ſhould 
be crue and honeſtly made; and in order 
hereunto, w:ceſimo quinto cap. 1. he ſer up 
an Aulnager for the exact meaſure of 
Cloth in bredth and length, which was 
to be ſworn to do his Office; and to 
complear the bravery of his Deſign, 
and thew che ſtrength of his Judgment, 
he eſtabliſh'd the Company of Merchant- 
Adventurers of England. There could be 
no fear now of 1ucceſs from this good 
Foundation : But there appears no vigo- 
rous footſteps of its promotion until Ea- 
ward the Fouth, in whoſe Reign there 
were ſeveral good Statutes made for 


the encouragement of the Goodnels and 


erue making of Cloth; bur that which 

is moſt obtervable, he tarcher endeavou- 

red to corroborate the Engliſh — 
an 
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and queſtions the Charter of the foreign 
Merchants of the Still-yard, who had got 
the great command of our Trade, and 
were look'd upon with an. ill Eye by 
the Engliſh, moſt that was Imported or 
Exported coming in their Bottoms : But 
they got off at this time by the pay- 
ment of a good Summ of Money, and 
tpon this condition likewiſe, that they 
ſhould colour no Foreigner's Goods. 

Henry the Seventh in the firſt Year of 
his Reign, cap. 2. to favour the Mer- 
chanr-Adventurers of England, made an 
Ad that Aliens made Denizons ſhould 
pay the ſame duties as it they were A- 
hens, adding for a reaſon in.the Statute, 

that when they had gained great Ri- 
ches, they conveyed themſelves into 
their own Countries where they were 
naturally born, to the great impove- 
riſhing, of this Realm; which faid Sta- 
trite was Corroborated anno undecimo 
Hen. VII. cap. 14. where thele Merchants 
of the Silyard were no ways except» 
ed. 

And in rertio Hen. VII. cap. 7. there 
was an cxcellent A&t made, that no 
Denizon or Stranger ſhould enter any 
Goods but in the Name of the crue ow- 
ner of the Goods, upon torieiture ' of 


the Goods, and lmprifonment, and to 
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be fined at the King's pleaſure : Which 
At of Parliament was renewed primo 
Eliz. cap. 11. and I think its Execution 
would be of excellent Service to this 
Nation. 

But in the long Reign of Henry the 
Eighth, our Native Intereſt of Eng/and 
began to lote ground again; and 1n 
the 22d. Year ot his Reign, cap. 5. there 
was an Ac made, that Denizons ſhould 
pay the {ame duties that Aliens did ; buc 
the Merchants of the Stil-yard were 
exempt, as appears by the proviſoe of 
the Statute. After this point was gain'd 
upon the Engliſh Merchants by their 
Bribes to the Miniſters of Stare, they 
prevail'd farther, and in the 32d. year 
of Henry VIII. cap. 16. by that Ad Ali- 
ens weie bound by and unto all the 
Laws of the Realm; but Aliens duties 
were deſtroyed. tor a time by the King's 
Proclamation , as appears by that Sta- 
tute; which had by this time fo far pre- 
vail d, that theſe Merchants of the Sr:l- 
yard thipt off Fourty tour Thouſand 
Cloths, and our Merchants not two 
Thouland, and other Circumſtances of 
the Nation were very much our of or- 
der, a parallcl of our preſent times. Our 
Afﬀairs being at this low ebb, the na- 
uve intereſt of England recciveth lite a- 
gain 
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gain by the happy ſucceflion of EZ- 
ward ths Sixth, who with great dith- 
culty did much in turning the Scale 
of Afﬀeairs, and ſetling of Trade upon 
its right Baſis, The Merchant-Adventu- 
rers of England begin now to take cou- 
rage, (the Bribes of the S:ill-yard Mer- 
chants finding no admiſſion in this Go- 
yernment) and in the beginning of the 
Year 1552. in the fitth year of E4- 
ward the Sixth, they put in their Com- 
plaint to the Counſel againſt them, to 
which the Merchants of the Srtill-yard 
put in their Anſwer upon the Eighteenth 
day of January in the ſame Year, and 
upon the Twenty fifch the Anſwer was 
delivered to ſome Learned Counſel to 
look and over-ſee it: Upon the Eigh- 
reenth day of Februery, the Merchant- 
Adventurers put in their Replication to 
the Still-yard's Anſwer; and upon the 
Twenty third a Decree was made by 
the Board, That upon Knowledge and 
Information of their Charters they had 
tound, Firſt, that they were no ſufficient 
Corporation. Secondly, that their Numbers, 
Names, and Nations were unknown. 
Thirdly, that when they had forfeited 
their Libercies, King Edward the Fourch 
did reſtore them, on this condition, 
That thizy ſhould colour no Strangers 
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Goods, which they had done : Fer theſe 
confiderations, Sentence was given that 
they had forteited their Liberties, and 
were to be no more than Strangers. 
Upon the Twenty eighth (loſing no 
time in this important Aﬀeir) there 
came Ambaſladors trom Hamburgh, Lu- 
beck, and the Regent ot Flanders, to 
ſpeak upon the behalf of the Sill yard 
Merchants, ſo unwilling were they to 
part with this Intereſt: And upon the 
Second of Marcy the Anſwer for the 
Ambaſſadors of che Sril.yard was com- 
mitted to the Lord Chancellor, the ewo 
Secretaries, Sir Robert Bowes and Sir Fobn 
Baker, Judge Montague Grifirh, Solicitors 
Goſnold, Goodrick, and Brookes ; by which 
it is evident thac it was thought a mar- 
cer of weight. Ir remain'd under con- 
ſideration untill the Firſt day of May, 
and then the Still-yard Mcn received 
their Anſwer, which was to confirm the 
tormer Judgment of the Counſel, 
as is verbatim exprelt in the Journals of 
Edward the Sixth, in the Hiftory of the 
Reformation, So now the Merchant-Ad- 
venturers of England, (having ſtemm'd 
the Tide againitt this Foreign Intereſt) 
goes cheartully on in the management 
ot - the Cloth Trade: And in October 
the Third following, it is thus expreſt 
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by the Hind Writing of Edward the 
Sixth; Becauſe [ bad a Pay of 48000 |. to 
be paid m December, and had as yet but 
140001. beyond Sea to pay it withall, the 
Merchants did give me a | th of 40000 |. 
to be paid by them the laſt, of De» 
cember, and to be repaid again by me the 
laſt of March. The manner of levying 
the Loan wasof the Cloths, after the 
rate of twenty Shillings a Cloth ; tor 
they carried off at this Shipping 40000 
broad Cloths : "This Grant was confirm- 
ed the Fourth day of this Month, by a 
Company aflembled of 300 Merchant- 
Adventurers. 

Afﬀeer the Reign of this good Prince 
Edward, when Philip came to the Crown, 
theſe S:i/-yard Merchants made their 
Applicatio! again, and. were feconded 
by the endeavours of King Ph:lip, not- 
withſtanding all which, they could ne- 
ver prevail to ſet up this Company a- 
gain Which was evident demonſtration 
that it was againſt the true Intereſt of 
England. The Company of Merchant- 
Adventurers encreas'd the Cloth Trade 
fo far that Sir IValter Raleigh tells you 
in his time that they ſhipp'd of Eighty 
thouſand Broad Cloths a year, and the 
value of Fifty thouſand in Cottons, Ker- 
ſies, &c 

The 
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The firſt alteration (that I find) from 
this good Foundation laid in the Reign 
of Edward the Sixth, was in the twen=- 
tieth of King Fames, where the Statute 
anno quinto &+ ſexto Edw. VI. cap. 9. was 
repealed, which gave a free liberty for 
buying of Wooll: And as our Civil-Wars 
grew on, the Execution of Law ceas'd,, 
and I thinkin the year ſixty the Compa- 
ny of Merchant-Adventurers were inyac{- 
ed in their Liberties, and Interlopers let in 
co Trade, which by degrees prevailed 
farther, (as in the days of Henry the 
Eighth) and in 25 Carol; Il. Aliens duties 
were deſtroyed, which gave a full pow- 
er to foreign Intereſt; 1ſo that ar this 
time there are not above tour or five 
of that Company that deal in Cloths 
as it here appears by experience and 
plain matter of Fac, that theſe foreign 
Merchants in the enjoyment of the 
like Privileges in Trade with the Ex- 
gliſh, by degrees got the whole into 
their Hands, as likewiſe by our Turky 
Trade, that where the Engliſh Merchants 
are {1pported, we out-do the Drtch. 

Upon a near conſideration of the 
matter, it will appear to be impotlible 
to be otherwiſe; it muſt be owned that 
the native Subjects of any place by ſe- 
veral lictle ties of Relation, Ovligations 
of 
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of Friendſhip, Experience of their own 
courſe of Trade, and the natural Kind- 
neſs that all places have for their own 
Fraternity more than Strangers, the ad- 
vantage of freſh Goods in little parcels 
upon every opportunity, will have an 
advantage upon Foreigners when they 
{tand upon equal Terms. Beſides, many 
that ſend foz Goods over this way, 
have the benefhe of retailing them a- 
broad; But the greateſt advantage is in 
their own. Goods ſent hither, which 
are fold in a kind of Retail way, and 
at the utmoſt advantage of our Mar- 
kets, under colour that they are En- 
gliſh Nen's Goods, who as heartily con- 
rend for their Intereſt as their own, the 
increaſe of their Commillions ariſing 
from that contideration. 

The Argument that was uſed in for- 
mer times againſt che Merchants of the 
Still-Yard was, that molt of the Goods 
Imported and Exported came in their 
Bottoms 3 and ſo long as the Merchan- 
dice of our native Commoditics is ma- 
naged by Aliens, many Merchants ha- 
ving Intereſt chemlelves in Shipping, 
litele of it will be carricd in our own 
Bottoms, which 1s not the leaſt amongſt 
many loſles to our own Nation. 
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I might here give many reaſons tor 
ſecuring the privileges of our own na- 
tive Cominoditics to our own Subjects, 
upon the ſcore of JURKT « Prudence, 
and Intcreſt ; the _ of the Golden» 
Fleece doth admit of no diſpute, being 
limited to us by the diſtinguiihing bounds 
of a River. 

If there is a neceflity of an Erg/h 
Merchant, in prudence he ought to be 
ſupported; as in France Ty younger 
Sons of the Gentry depend upon the 
Army, fo in Enz/and upon the Law 
and Merchandice, a more noble and 
independent Imployment. Our late 
management, | muſt conteſs, difcove- 
red another Judgment, as it we had a 
mind to alter ths Scene from Merchan- 
dice to Soldiery. 

Upan the ſcore of Intereſt, ir can'e 
be lets advantage to the Nation chan 
Twenty per cent. 1n keeping up the price 
of our own Goods, «the benefrte of the 
Merchandice of our Cloth, and its Et- 
tes at home in Goods, befides the letfens 
ing the Honour and Eſteem of our 
Nation in carrying on our Trade in fo 
mean and fervile a manner. 

4 he right methoil ro be taken to re- 
trieve our lofles and ſecure our - Privi- 
leges, 1 think, ought co be the grear 
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and ſpeedy care of the beſt Patriot of 
our Country; to the effecting of which 
I will give my weak opinion, in ſub- 
miſſion to better Judgments, following 
the Practice ot our Anceſtors, 

The fi{t thing that I humbly pro- 
poſe is, the repealing the Statute of 25 
Carol: Il. that deſtroyed double Duties, 
whici by the Statute of Hen. VII. anno 
primo, cap. 2. and 12 Carol; II. were to 
be paid by Aliens and Denizons. 

And for the good Execution of thoſe 
Statutes, and to ſecure the Cuſtoms to 
the King, as likewiſe to givelight which 
way the 'Frade of the Nation is carri- 
ed. A ſtrict obſervation of the Sta- 
tutes of Hen. VII. anno 3. cap. 7. and 
primo El1%. cap. 11, Statutes I think in 
torce, which enjoyn the entiy of all 
Goods in the name of the true Pioprie- 
tor of the Goods, upon lorteiture ot the 
Goo'!s, and Impitftonment, and to be 
Fincd at the King's pleaſure in the one 
Statute, and the torfeiture ot the Gonds 
in the other, would be of cxcellent uſe 
and auvantage 1n many particulars to our 
Nation: Ir is a vain thing to ſeem rich 
when we are not fo. 

In che next place the Incorporating 
th! Company of Merchant- Adventurets 
oi England by Act of Parliament in the 
{triccit 
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ſtricteſt manner that poſſibly - can b< 
contrived to keep our Aliens in th® 
Woollen- Manutacture, and comprehend- 
ing as many Engliſh Merchants as our 
own Nation will atford, putting ic out 
of the power of ths Government of the 
Company to limic the Shipping ot our 
Woollen Manufacture, from at leaſt tour 
of our chiet Cities in Eng/and, or more 
if the wiſdom of the Parliament ſhall 
think fic. 

And in the laſt place, which is moſt 
material, to incorporate the Spaniſh and 
Portugal Trade; this Trade was incorpo- 
rated in the beginning of King Fames the 
Firſt, but foon altered again, as appears 
by the Statute 3 Facobi, cap. 6. but in 
thoſe days our Trade. thither in the 
Woollen- Manufacture was inconfidera- 
ble, and the payment of Aliens Duties 
was check enough upon Foreigners, but 
now it is become che molt contulera- 
ble place we have in Bays, Serges, Per- 
pecuana's, Sayes, and all our new Dra- 
pe!y, which our Statutes make no men- 
tion of, and from hence hach ſprung 
the great plenty of Money thele late 
Years; tho' we have got the leaſt ſhare, 
there is ewenty Thouland Pounds a 
week turned at Exceter, as I am credi- 
bly cold, in Serges, vaſt quantities of 
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Bays made at Colchefter , and other 
places , Norwich Stuffs , abundance of 
Hole in all parts ot the Nation, the 
greaceſt part of which depend upon 
this "Trade, and the Returns altogether 
as excellent, Pieces of Eight, Bars of 
Silver, Span:ſh Wooll, Cochenczel, Jorne, 
cc. no whiffling Commudities. Our 
Nation hath nor loſt Jeſs than five 
hundred Thouſand Pounds a Year this 
twenty Years, by not Incorporating that 
Trade z which I hope the Engliſh are yet 
abl- ro manage. 

We have bereby in great meaſure ſet 
up France in Merchandicc, and enriche 
holland. 

A Mcichant in France hath had) a free 11- 
berty to f.:nd over to an Agent of his in 
Lindon, whole fervice was readily courted 
by an Engi:ſh Man) French-Wines, Bran- 
ty, Silks, Druggerts, Linnens, Paper, 
Thread, Ribbons, Gawzes, fc. which 
hall be told off ar the beſt advantage 
Or our Markers, and as thc Moneys 
CON 1, thall fend over, by order, to 
another Servant or Apprentice of his 
in Spain, Bays, Serges, Perpetuana's, &&c. 
A»> COCap as any Engliſh Merchant can 
f{oad, and from thence he hall reccive 
In &ravce Pieces of Eight, Spanijh Wooll, 
Couuhengel, Jorne, &c. Aud hath not 

this 
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this been a Platform of a good Trade * 
His Agent in London, to gratity his Ma- 
ſter, will ſend him over ſome Packs of 
long Wooll, (which is eaſily done by a 
little private diſcourſe with a Wooll- 
Brogger) to be Manutactured fo much 
cheaper in France, whilſt this Ezg/'h 
Merchant, in the high float of his Spi- 
rits, in promoting the ſale ot his Clas 
rets, is many times as rich in his own 
fancy as if all the Goods that went 
through his Hands were his own, And 
tho* our Manufacturers by this means 
have come to be impoveriſh'd, yet once 
a day they have brought themſelves to 
a habit of Riches too, at the expence 
of a Nogpgin of Brandy. And thus we 
have jogg d on, turning our Wooll into 
Wine and Brandy, and the Pieces of 
Eight center'd in France. 

The Dutch Merchant ſends over his 
Spicery, Hollans, Madder, Whalebone, 
ec. and as it is fold off under Engliſh 
colours, and the Money received, ſuch 
Goods as London belt affords, ſhall be 
ſent direaly back, and what Serges Ex- 
ceter affords, the Tuckers there , for 
their little advantage of three Shillings 
a Serge in Tucking, and lefs vanity to 
be thought Merchants, adventure then 
over to Holland, white, and as ſoon as 
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received, and liked, Bills come away 
preſently upon their Correſpondents in 
London, whilſt the advantage of Dying, 
Tilletting, Packing, exc. go to their 
own |Nation, and then ſent for Spain, 
or the Eaft- Indies, 

How can an Engliſh Merchant ſup- 
port himſelf in his Station in this Con- 
teſt with the cheap workmanſhip of 
France, and the trugal living, and low 
Intercſt of Holland ; whilſt he meets his 
own Goods, which are divided into 
three Squadrons, contending which ſhall 
out-do each other in cheapnefs? whilſt 
their native Mother England, ( by this 
unhappy conteſt abroad, and divided In- 
tereſt of her Sons at home) tho* natu- 
rally very Rich, is become very Poor. 

5. I come now, in the laſt place, to 
conlider our Woollen-Manutacture in 
its Effeats from abroad, the mote or le!s 
Confumprion of which, is, in many par- 
ticulais either the torwarding or the 
retarding of the Conſumption of our 
Cloth abroad, whercin, I think, we 
have been very much wanting to our 
lelves. Sir Fofiah Childtells us, Pag. 161, 
It we will engage other Nations 
to Trade with us, we muſt receive 
trom them the Commoditics of thvir 
F.ounnics, as well as ſend them ours; 
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where I take it, he makes the Con- 
ſumption of our own native Commo- 
dities to be our chieteſt care, as in- 
deed it is; which is to bs forwarded 
by the encouragement of its proper cf- 
fects at home; which 1s a polition di- 
realy contrary to the Gentleman's pra- 
Rice, and cnough of it ſelf, if well 
conſidered, to deſtroy the Eaft-India 
Company. | 

This matter falls under conſideration 
chiefly in theſe two particularsz Firſt, 
in laying our Cuſtoms, and then in 
governing our Habits and Faſhions. 

The prudent proportioning our Im- 
politions upon foreign Commodities is 
a-nice point in the Intereſt of Trade, 
and ought to be well weighed and di- 
geſted. 

I ſhall here only offer to conſiderati- 
on (tor brevicy's fake) the Linnens of 
Flanders and Germany, which I take to 
be the moſt natural and uſeful Effects 
of our Woollen-Manutfacture, too great 
a part of the revenue of the Nation 
being at this time ſpent upon Linnens, 
as I fear. Woollen and Linnen are 
the ewo Maſter Wheels in Trade. The 
Company of Merchant-Adventurers ſhipt 
off to Flanders and Germany Eighty 
thouſand Broad Cloths a year, in the 
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beginning of King James the Firſt, du- 
ring which time, | am atſured by goog 
evidence, that our Conſumption of 
their Linnens bore an equal propor- 
tion. If you diſcourſe an anciene Mer- 
cer, he will tell you that where he 
now Cuts an Fl of tine Flanders. Hol- 
tan, he then cut twenty. 

England and Flanders are neareſt of 
Kin in a fertile, rich Soy] of any ewo 
places, and thereby able ro bear the 
greater number of Manutacturers, which 
makes the Conſumption the one as 
natural to Linnens, as the other to 
Woollen, and both Commodities of e- 
jual uſe and ſervice. 

The Duty paid upon any Commodity 
1s an addition to 1ts Price 3 Wnere One 
tHalt-penny in a Shilling unequally laid 1s 
enough to turn the Scale, and beat one 
Commocdlity out of ul that comes 1h a 
Nncar competition with another of tlie 
lane kind: No contideration. to wary 
iuvers but the merit and the cheapnels of 
tio Conmoity. 

The Fine Linnens of Handers and Gur- 
many 1n this particular hath conic in 
competition theſe many vears with the 
Callicocs and Muzlings of the Eejt-Ivtes, 
and the. fine Dowlaſs and Gawzvs ot 
Frazce, thg midiing Linnens of Germany, 
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with the narrow Dowlaſs and Canvas 
of France , the one the Eft:&t of our 
Manutacture, the other of our Bullion : 
Which of theſs ought to be preferred 
in the Leviathan of our Cuſtoms ſeems 
no queſtion. And yet you will tind up- 
on onr Book ot Rates all the Linnens of 
Flanders ſtand like a Beakon upon a 
Hill, above all the reſt, charged with 
Five Pence an Ell Cuſtom, and the 
Fine Dowlaſs of France not at full one 
Halt-penny, and the Callicoes ot the 
Eaſt-Indies but at Ten Pence a Piece; 
which hath continued ever lince 12 Ca- 
rol; IL. as it at that time we had been 
in the Contederacy with the King of 
France , tor the impoveriſhing of Flan- 
d:r;,we to put a ſtop to their Commerce, 
thereby to encourage the other to buy 
the iter penny- worths in their Towns, 
(which, 1 think, hath had a fair ſtem 
at thac rate) we ought in Juſtice co 
change the Scale ; which potlibly may 
be fo tucky to put the Land Maiks right 
again. Nec Lex ef? juſtior ullz, SC. 

The other diſadvantage in this par- 
ticular hath been the government of 
our Faſhions, the force of which is not 
to be withſtood with our Ladizs. How 
far we have run atter the Modes of 
France, when ſome of our own Artitt- 
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cers in Druggets have been forc'd to 
employ ſome French Merchant to put 
them off, which is true in Fact, I need 
not ſet torth. The French King was 
well enough in his Politicks when he 
ſent over the pleaſant Shooe-Horn to 
draw on his Intereſt in this particular, 
and as remarkable too, that a Govern- 
ment that dealt ſo much in Linnens, 
ſhould be yet wanting in preterring that 
ſort that promoted its own Intereſt. 
Habics in tormer days were governed 
by Laws, in the days of Henry the 
Eighth , which received no alteration 
until che firſt of King Fames the Firſt, 
and then repealed. But I perſwade my 
ſelf there is a more Eaſy and Generous 
way that may etfte& it, and that a fine 
Hollan Night-rayle will not be mif- 
becoming our Ladies, which will bear 
a good picce of Needle-work Lace of 
their own making, without quarrelling 
at its weight; or if foreign be more ac- 
ceptable, nothing will ſhew better than 
a good piece ot Flanders; and I hope 
its ſervice will not be its prequdice, 
whilſt ic will out- wear three of Muzling, 
and alterwards be a diſcreet and ſub- 
ſtantial piece of Charity, with a lictle 
of the Lady's contrivance and good 
huſwitry ; whilſt the other —_— its 
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leanneſs and uncharitableneſs at its fir{t 
Muſter, and .there is no foundation tor 
Charity , were the diſpoſition of the 
Lady never fo much inclined. Alas! 
our pcor Widows Tears ſpring now from 
cheir Nakedneſs, inſtead of Griet for their 
Loſs in good Dorcas that made them 
Garments ; and many of our great La- 
dies Names are of no longer duration than 
theſe Eaſt-India Commodities they deal in. 

Having now been very tedious in my 
delign, 1 will leave the farther incou- 
ragement of this noble Commodity of 
ours to the Winter Thoughts of our La- 
dies, ſince its late improvement in va- 
riety of Fancy may fairly court cheir 
favour. 
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Aving troubled the World in 
this kind, from an apprehen- 
tion ro my felt chat chis Gen- 
tleman was impoling upon 
the Nation a new belict in Trade, - as 
our” preſent Soctnians arte in Religion, I 

thought it farther incumbent upon me 
to conſider the ſtrength of his Argu- 
ments 3 wherein 1 will proceed with all 
poſſible fubmiffion to che greatneſs of 
the Author, and brevity in tavour of the 
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He tells us in the end of his Pre- 
face, that he hath expos'd his Concepti- 
ons to the publick Cenfure, with a con- 
fidence that they will be received, and 
honour:d with a publick Sanction, and 
paſt into Laws 3 and thus begins his Book. 

The prodrgious Increaſe of the Nether-Lan- 
ders, in their domeſtick and foreign Trade, 
Riches and multitude of Shiping, w the Envy 
of the preſent, and. may be the Wonder of 


all future Generations. 
Duid diznum tanto fecit hic promiſſor —— 


He here ſets out the Riches of Holland 
in ample and extenſive Demonſtrations, 
and backs it on with an addition, in fe- 
veral ſubſequent Expreftions in his Book : 
They are Sam/on's and Guliah's in trade ; 
Sons of Anach, Miſters of the Field ; like 
a prevailing Army that ſcorns to build 
Caltles, and Fortretles as we do by our 
Act of Navigationz and to advance 
their Glory herein, he tells us that we 
are but Dwarts, and Pigmies in Scocks 
and Experience, cc. And trom this, he 
very much incourageth the practice 
of Holland amongſt us; to have Mer- 
chants in our greateſt Counſcls ot State, 
and War 3; Law-merchants to decide dit- 
ferences in Trade ; the law of Gavclkxind 
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that all Children may have a like Por- 
tion, e&c. and Pag. 46, recommends the 
throwing open all our Privileges, to ſet | 
our Doors wide-open to all our Native 
Commodities, Coals, &c. without the 
leaſt Duty, deſtroying the Liberties of 
Corporations, where Artificers have a 
greater privilege than Strangers: The Sta- 
eute of che fitth of Elzavd«b, where an Ap- 
prenticethip is a Privilege, throwing open 
all Companies that do not 'Trade in Joint- 
Stock, and giving tice Liberty in all 
Corporations, leveling all Bounds that 
our Anceſtors fet up, who were Soul- 
diers, Hunts-men, and Herds-men, and 
knew not Trade; which is but a new 
thing in England, all this to make 
way for an Act of Naturalization, which 
ſcems to be ready drawn, to make us 
Tenants in Common, in Trades herein 
{weerning his deſign with theſe good Et- 
tects, that we ſhall keep the Mantion= 
Houſe, and have Thirty or Forty Years 
Purchaſe tor the Grainge 5 and this 15 the 
delign he drives ar. 

I muſt conteſs,conſidering the remiſnels 
of our lace Reigns, how we have lain 0- 
pen, in our Spanjh Trade, Flanders, and 
Germany; and been fo kind, to make no 
Difference between an Engl;fh Merchant, 
and a Durch, only the latter living trugal- 

ly 
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ly in Holand : Tam of the Gentleman's 
Opinion, that they are vaſtly Rich in 
Treaſure, and are delirous of an Ad of 
Natnralization, to make ſome Purchaſes 
in Land, and the more confhirn'd from 
the many Brokers in the City of Lon- 
don, that are zealouſly folicitous, to 
bring. the matter to bear 3 of which City, 
as once of Rome, it may be truly faid, 
Abi, wenalgs crvitas, mox peritura ſi empto- 
rem tmvenias. Allrun into Commitlion, 

: omnia Roma cum pretio. "The Gentleman 
ells us in his Preface, that were they 
freed from their French Fears, they would 
be worſ: than Taskmaſters over us in 
Trade : conlidering their Treafure,] can't 
blame their Fears, being ſo near at Hand 
to the French, and all that ſtaggers my 
Bclief in the vaſtneſs of their Riches, 
is the ſmallneſs of their quota of Men 
of War, and their Forces in Flanders, 
which by this Account ſhould be fo 
much more than ours: And ſhould I 
endeavour to conceal our own Poverty, ' 
the four Years V otes of Parliament, will 
condemn my Folly, which hath been 
made up with Petitions to cut of Entails 
to pay Debis, and raiſe Portions for 
younger Children ; contidering with my 
ſelf, che multitudes of Lnrails chat have 
been cut off, my Nelancholy leads me 
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to a Doubt, where there would he buy- 
crs, all thoſe heing confiderable Eſtates, 
that would bear th2 Charge of an Act of 
Parliament, to part with them, not in the 
leaſt thinking then of the Bark of Amſter- 
dam: But my Inclination fti!l leads me to 
fer about Good husbandry, which will en- 
creaſz our Flock, to maintain our own 
Privileges, which will make more of our 
Wooll : to put a ſtop to our extravagance 
Expence in che Ea//-India Commodities, 
and Flood of Claretz and we may yet 
ſavethe Grainpe tor the eldeſt Son, which 
was the delign of his Anceſtors, at leaſt 
ſecure ie from Strange:s. * To have a 
Neighbour fo near the Manſion Houſe 
will be very incommodious; and it it 
fall into the Hands of Altens, it will 
be an aggravation. 

The Gentleman, as I apprehend the 
Matter, hath a Woolt by che Ear in 
his Argument, of our Poverty ; he can'c 
well hold ir, nor yer dares he looſe it ; it 
is very neceſlary to be argued, to intro- 
duce his Detign, upon one Hand ; but 
upon the other, it may bz a means to 
put us upon Enquiry atter the true Cau- 
ſ:s oft our Poverty ; and chit will lead 
to the Eaft-India-C:mrany, the warm 
waſt of Muſlings, and Callicocs, boughe 
With our bullion; io that 1n his Pretace 

E having 
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having given a true Catalogue of our 
Lofles in Trade in titteen Particulars, 
and then told us, that he knew a great 
many more that we have loſt, which he 
torbears telling, tearing his Porch would 
be too bigz and tor other Reaſons ; In 
iix Leaves farther, in che ſame Porch, 
he tells us, He bawve now much more Mo» 
ney in England, than we bad twenty Years 
paſt. This, like che anfwer of the Oracle, 
bears a double Conſtruction but the way 
that he would have it underſtood, 15 ve- 
ry plain, becauſe he fortifties tne belief 
of it with ſomany Convincing Argu- 
ments, which I doube are a little fallaci- 
ous too, Which I will here give the Rea- 
der the trouble to Confider. 

i. We give generally now one third 
more Money wich Apprentice, than 
we did twenty Years paſt. 

There are many Inſtances of the Truth 
of ti11s, to Turkey Merchants), who give 
confiderabls Advantages to their Aps- 
prentic:s ahioad; where in a plentitul 
Employ ment, it 1s 11 pare made good 
by he end of their Time; and what 
tne Gentleman onfcrves, Pag. 55, that 
many Mcerchant< tltac are F:ce of 60 
Companics, can have as much Moncy 
with APPrentices, as any that arc Free 
of Companics, I humbly conceive ts a 

miſtake, 
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miſtake. But I think there's /a-greater 
Reaſon, which beſpeaks the Poverty of 
the Nation, that this comes from, which 
is the ſcarcity of good Places for Ap- 
prentices; and the Turkey: Merchants make 
their Prices according to the Plenty of 
their Offers, as in all other Afﬀeairs. | 

If two thirds of the Merchandice of our 
Native Commodities, be got- into the 
Hands of Aliens, managed by Commil- 
ſion, out of this here is little room for 
Apprentices, and leſs Incouragement : If 
there were Three Hundred Merchant- 
Adventurers, that met together, the 
whole Society was much greater, where 
now we have ſcarce 'Ten that deal in 
Cloth 3 this muſt needs make an Odds in 
this Aﬀair, whilit the younger Sons of 
our Gentry of England, are ſtill growing 
up, and then the management of the - 
Eaſt-India Trade, is too ſecret to be 
taught to an Apprentice, tho' they have 
carried off too many young Men, to 
manage their Afﬀairs in that hot Climate, 
that never came back. 

2. We Ship off one third Part more 
of the Manufactures, tian we did twen- 
ty Years paſt, which is a Cauſz, as well 
as a Proof, of cur Incicaſc of Mo- 
ney. 
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The Gentleman tells us, Pag, 128, 
that thro* che plenty of our Wooll car- 
ricd into Holland: it is as Cheap there 
within a ſmall Matter, as in England. 
And it our Manufactures are ſhipt off 
in great plenty, upon the Account of 
Foreigners, which was formerly wholly 
upon Engliſh Mens Accounts 3 I think 
this beſpcaks our Poverty, but I am ſure 
its a miſtake in the General. 

3. Houſes new built in London, yield 
twice the Rent as they did before the 
Fire. 

The Truth of this is only fecur'd by 
the Taverns, and Coftee-houſes ; which 
{cems to me by the great reſort, to havea 
greater tendency to Poverty,|thanRiches. 

4 The Speedy and coflly Buildings of 
London, is a convincing, and to Strangers 
an amazing Argument ol the plenty, and 
late Increaſe ot Money in England. 

The Gentleman I am fu;c in this Par- 
ticular, will be fo Ingenious to own his 
Miſtake ; as co the ſtrength of his Ar- 
gument, he proves that we have now 
much more Money in England than we 
had ewenty Yeus palt, and brings the 
tinz Houſes ct London, that were built 
tive and Twenty, and eight and Twen- 
ty Years paſt ro prore it ; bue I will 
take no Advantage of che Miſtake. : 

As 
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As to the ſpeed, I think they made 
more haſt than good ſpezd ; for near th2 
Exchange, there larely feil down a con- 
{iderable Houſe into the Streer. 

The Coſt and Glory of Brick Bu'ild- 
ings, was the Scorn of Former Times ; 
come let us pull down our Bricks, and 
build with hewn Stone, and he that 
ſtands amaz'd ac the Char?22, muit be a 
Stranger indeed to the way of doing 
it. 

5. We have now more than doubie the 
Quanricy of Merchants Shiping, we had 
twenty Years pult. 

Burt it may be a little douhted, chat 
they are wancing in Quality, whillt they 
are ſhipping oft Aliens Goods. 

6. The courſ: of our Trade, from the 
increaſe of our Money. is ſtrangely alter- 
ed, within theſe twenty Years moſt Pay- 
ments trom Merchants, and Shopkeep- 
ers, being maie with ready Money, 
whereas Formerly the courie of our gene- 
ral Trade run at Three,>Six, Nine, I welve, 
and Eigh:cen Months Tine: 1 think 
this is laid fo wide, that it is iImpoſhble 
to be reconcil'd ; and I ſhall make a dit- 
ference between the V:ictace and the 
Book. Pag. 7 anug, in th: firit Book, in 
recommending the transteriring bill of 
Debt tron one Man, to an other 3 to 
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prove the need of it, he tells us that ha 
ving ſold our Goods, ic is Six, Nine, at 
Twelve Months time, betore the Money 
can be recovered, and that it it 1s con- 
ſiderable, it is a good Mans work all the 
Year to follow Vintners and Shopkeepers 
for Money : and [ think the Eaſt- India- 
Company to advance ready money tor 
Goods allows Six Months diſcount to be 
Equal with other Trades, fo that co my 
own Knowledge, nothing but inverting 
the words, can tet this right. And ſince 
che laſt bequeath of a Will, by Law, (hall 
take place of the former, when the ſame 
thing is given twice, the Book in this 
caſe muſt likewiſe take place of the Pre- 
face, tho* we are poorer by it. 

Pag. 11. He goces on in the Proof of 
the increale of our Riches, trom a longer 
time 3 and it this be doubted, let us ask 
the Aged whether Five Hundred Pounds 
Portion with a Daughter Sixty Years 
paſt, was not cſteem'd more than 'T'wo 
Thouſand Pounds now 3 and it there are 
not more Men upon the Exhange worth 
Ten thouſand Pounds, than were then 
worth one Thouſand Pounds. 

1hac there is a greater plenty ot Mo- 
ney in Ergland, than there was Sixty 
Years palt, is not to be doubted: and we 
may have more Money than we hai 

went» 
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Twenty ' Years paſt, and yet compar'd 
with the Dutch, may be poor; for the in- 
creaſe oi the new Drapery, hath brought 
home far greater quantities of Treafure 
theſe late years trom the We/- Indies, than 
we had Thirty Years Paſt. 

Zur I am fully ſatisfied, that our late 
great Portions, and prodigious Eſtates, 
got by fome particular Men, is no Proof 
of our Riches in the General ; and thar, 
where there is one {mall Portion given 
now, there was Ten given Forty Years 
paſt ; and twice as many Mecchants 
worch Two or 'Three Thouſand Pounds, 
than we have now; and if theſe great 
Porcions, have ſwallowed up the Small, 
we may bz Poorer in the General, tho? 
Rich in Particulars, 

Pag. 12. We have now one Hundred 
C9aches,tor One we had tormerly,which 
is a convincing Argument of Riches. I 
think | can balance this Argument. A- 
hour Twe :nty or Fhicty Years palt you 
couiil ſcarce meet a man in the City, but 
hd a Knot of Ribbons upon his Shoulver, 
wiiich was an undeniable Argument of 
ait exc:clcence of Riches, and an over- 
plus of Mon:y in the Pocket 3\ and now 
Vou ſhall ſcarce fe2 one Man in a Thou- 
{ind that hath any Ribbon upon ins Coar, 
which I tak as .Plainly argues our Po- 

verty : 
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verty : One Hundicd to One, I muſt 
contel> is a little large. Whilſt che muler- 
tude in London mare, an Admiration ; 
che rarenzfs ot a Coaci: in the Country, 
doth tlic fame. In (:e Journals of Edward 
the Six, | find it thus advis'd by him, thac 
atrer the Parliament was up, except fume 
tew that ſhould wait upon him, that all 
the reſt of the Nohillicy ſho uld £0 1Nto) 
the Count'y, and fre the Laws pur in 
Execution, and Juſtice done 3 whoſe good 
and great Example, would have a great 
influence towards a regular Nation. 

The Faſhion ot Coach kceping fprang 
up about Forty Years paſt, when the old 
couric of Trave was altered, tit main: 
tain'd a Credir and Goodnet; i in our Nas 
eive Commodities ; when Inter lopers gor 
in, and by talfe over ſtrain'd Rods Th 
der the theiter of our old Reputation, 
got a litcle extraordinary Profit upon a fud- 
den » Bodice-makers, a ind Glovers turn'd 
Mc: chants, in cur Common: wealtiz Go- 
Veinmentsz and Cloth-drawers foeon be 
Caine cur Capital Merchants by Conmit- 
tion, and upli. ut Pride being always molt 
aſpiring (acco: ding to our Proverb) tis 
Icad into Coaches. 

Our old fubſtantial Merchants being 
laid up in tacir Winter Quarters, their 
Stocks gave a Foundation to Pankers,and 

OCTIVENCI 3, 
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Scriveners, Our new traders by their ex- 
traordinary Profie, at firſt drove on in 
Trade anfwcrable ro their new Wheels, 
and ſoon wanted Money to anfwer Oc- 
cations 3 by wirich our Bankers ras Scri- 
veners, had foon BOt moſt Greaſe to 
their Wheels, being favoured by the 
necceitry of the Court, which a kitls on 
ver run, and carined Cane of their Ma- 
{ters into the Mint and I#bite-friars. which 
hath unhappily perplext our Gazettes with 
the repeaced Summons of the Creditors 
of Backwell, Vinor, and Benjamin Hinton, 
and a multitude of others. lo this ſprung 
1 a C2:Ch in che Air tromStockjoh bing, 
one hun:red Pornds Principal fwelld to 
{:ven: thefte Hoiics out-run the Interlo- 
per and Banker, and thought it impot- 
ſihle to keep down this fweiling Profir, 
And io make good the weight of the 
Gentleman's Reaton ; up ſtarts the Cloth» 
tactor with his Ecuipage, and Splendor, 
not interior to the reſt, having brought 
his Maſtcis the Clothiers, to come pare 
vi the wav to London on Foor, and the 
reſt in a Waggons ard yet more ſhow 

than Sub [tance,l doubr, in this Reaſon. 
The Gentleman turther purſueth his 
Point, by telling us, that there are now 
more Keys, and W barts, tor landing oft 
Goods in London, in his own Remem- 
brance, 
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brance, by one third Pare. I am well 
fatisfied in the Truth of this, that the 
greateſt Part of the Trade of England, 
is drawn to London, ani] being fo ic is no 
erue Argument of our Riches in the gene- 
ral.. In Sir Walter Ralc:igh's time, the Mer- 
chants of p/wich, were the great buyers 
of Cloth, and Joubtleſs many other pla- 
ces were greater Places ot 'Frade, which 
are now the more Impoveriſh'd for 
want of itz and | think this is a Poine 
that delerves the nivit ferious Confide- 
ration. 1 am not againſt keeping up the 
greatneſs or the City ot London, as our 
Metcropolican City , but yet we are all 
equal Subjects of the ſame Government : 
] am likewiſe as well fawtisfied, thar there 
isa necetlity ot a Company ot Merchants, 
to preſerve our own Privileges, but {till 
the more Com;rechentive the betters and 
that it is a great Injuſtice to che Publick, 
that Compinies (hall have a Power to 
reſtrain the thipping ot our own Native 
Commodities, to thole Places that they 
picaſe. 

{heStreneth of our Nation 15notin the 
City of London, but its valt Bigneſs. Oac 
of our misfortunes, in the firft place is 
being ſupply'd with People from the 
Country 5 it is t09 much depopularting 3 
it likewiſe harbours lo many factions from 

all 
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all Parts, that it will be always unecaſie 
to Monarchy ; and it a Sickneſs ſhould 

come, it 15 an amazing Confideration. 
TheGentleman in the whole drift of this 
Deſign,cndeavours to ſhew that the Lite of 
our Trade,is from the Government of the 
Intereſt of our Money, thisis his cauſa cau- 
/ans. He tells us Pag. 9, char if Intereſt of 
Money was reduc'd with us to Three per 
Cent .as it is in Holar:d, it would in a ſhort 
time render us as Rich \, and conſiderable 
in Trade as they now are: and to make 
good his Argumenc from experience, he 
luggeſtsthe low CondGition of our Na- 
tion, before there was any Law to limit 
Intereſt;before the Year 15.45, that limit- 
edit to Ten per Cent. at which time the 
Merchants were mean and few ; and that 
afterwards in the Year 1635, within Ten 
ears atter, Intereſt was brought down 
to Eight per Cent. there were more Mer- 
chants to be found upon the Exchange 
worth each on2 Thouſand Pounds and 
upwards, than were in the former Days, 
viz. beiore the Years 16co, to be found 
worth Onz2 {Hundred Pounds each: I 
think I am able to prove a miſtake upon 
the Gentleman, in this particular z; in 
the Year 1552, which was Forty Seven 
Years betore L000, rhere mer together 
Three QU{lundred Merchant-adventure: < 
an. 
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and lent King Edward the Sixth Forty 
Thouſand Pound:, and rais'd the Mo- 
ney by a Leavy of Twenty Shillings a 
Cloth, tor eveiy Cloth that was then 
ſhiprt off, which amounted to Forty Thou- 
ſand Cloths; now ir you divide theſe 
Cloths equally, I think ic is one Hundred 
Twenty Fire Clorhs each, wiich were 
not lefs Wortn in thoſe Lays than I wetve 
Hundred and Fitty Pounds, and ir can'c 
be reaſonably {:ppos'd thar a Merchant 
ſhould adventure above halt his Eſtate 
at one ſhipping ; fo that here viſibly ap- 
pears Three Hundred Merchants in thoſe 
Days in the Cloth Traue, worth Two 
Thouſand Pounds and upwards 3 which 
vas but ſeven Years after the firſt Law 
about Intereſt of Money, 

And in tholc Days when Intereſt was fo 
rare and not reckoned Lawtul, it is very 
ſtrange it ſhould have fo great an cttect. 
This Genleman's private Intereft is fo 
great in the Eaf-India Trade (where one 


Hlundred Pounds Principal, ſhall reap the - - 


Benetit of Five Hundred Pounds at In: 
creſt) that 1 doubt h2 is no competent 
j.dge oi the publick intereſt of the Na- 
ton, and no wonder that he preſtes fo 
tard to gain the Pals. 
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I ſhall not ſpend time in a long Dif- 
courſe upon this Subject, being very ntuch 
of Opinion with the Honourable Author, 
that the paying Intereft tor ſo much Mo- 
ney in Trade, as w2 now Go, 1s very pre- 
judicial to che publick Goou of the Na- 
tion 3 that where there was One Hun- 
dred Pounds in 'Iraue Forty Years paſt 
at Intereſt, there is now one Thouſand, 
as may be fairly grounded upon the late 
Growth of our bankers, and Scriveners : 
And Ithink ic may be ſaid ot Intereſt as 
was well {aid of Pleaſure.commerdat- raziur 
#/us. Burthe Artempr-that was made to 
putaſtop to it by a Law, un quinto & jex- 
to Edwardi VI. Cap. 20. prov to be pre- 
judicial, and was repeaPd in 13 Ekz. 
Cap. 8. and the Matter reterr'd back to 
37. Hen. VIII. Cap. 9. that limited it to 
Ten per Cent. Ir is much detrer in ſome 
Calcs to pay Intercit for Money and com- 
mand the buying ot Commoditics, than 
co take then at a long Day of Payment, 
which I take to be the Caſe of thoſe 
tines : | chink likewiſe chat the pre- 
ſent Limicacion of our Laws, doth ve- 
ry well anſwer the Commands of the 
Scripturcs, againſt biting Intereft, five 
per Cent. bcaring an equal Porportion to 
Twenty Years Purchaſe in Lands, at 

which Rate upun good Secuiity, Money 
1s 
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is cafily procur'd 3 nay, as my Author 
{ays, at tour, by a Security. That I much 
doubt. 

That the Trade of our Nation is in 
very bad Circumſtances, is plainly feen, 
by all thinking Men : This Gentleman 
preſcribes in a Mountebank-manner this 
Pan pharmacoen, tor curing all Diſtempers 
in Trade, even Exportation of Wool, 
Pag. 12S. I muſt contels, that if all was 
done in 'I'rade, that he preſcribes, nay, 
if we continue Trade as this three or four 
Years paſt , with all ovr Privileges 
thrown open to Holland, there is a necel\- 
ſity ot lowering the Intercſt of Money,or 
our Trade will be gone; tor if one Man 
hath a free Liberty to tradie, paying but 
three per Cert, with another that pays 
five or fix, the low Intereſt will in time 
get-the Trade from th& high ; but it we 
make up our Bounds, and preſcrve our 
own Privileges, we nced not lower the 
Price of Moncy by a Law, or tear the 
Dutch taking the trade from us, if we 
have a great plenty of Money more than 
is abſolutely n-catul in Frades- its plen- 
ey will tall ics Price, wichout a Law, 
and low Intercit is ccrrainly che cffe&t of 
Riches, and not the Cauic. I] am well 
allured thatthere is a £E7cat Stock of Myg- 
ney in our lrade of fgnland, beionging 
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to Foreigners ; but I think it the ſafeſt 
Way to recover our of this Diſtemper by 
degrees, which hath been growing upon 
us thel2 Thirty Years, to take away the 
radical Cauſes of the Diitemper ; what 
ever the Gentleman ſuggett of the advan- 
tage of Five or Six per Cent. to make 
Merchants of a middle Age grow Lazy ; 
I appeal co the Judgments of thoſe ver y 
Merchants, and am well atlur'd it's a 
Miſtake, and that it grows from want cf 
being ' preſerv'd in their Privileges as 
Exgliſh Men ; and from che prevailing 
Power of Foreigners and private Intereit 
in over-powcring the old Rules, and Go 
vernment, in the Corporation of the Ci- 
ty of London ; that brought the Ditpo- 
fal of the Native Commoditics, of our 
Nation, into the Hands of our Factors 
and Packers in private Houſes, who. to 
promote their own private Advantage 
hath Incouraged Aliens, but I proceed 
to the Genilemans Conceptions 3 but in 
the way, I can't but obferve his Remark, 
Pag. 27. wiere h2 tells us we are not 
Halt fo much given to Hoſpitality, and 
good Houſe-keoping (as it is call d) as in 
Former Days, when our greateſt Expence 
was upon our Bellies. The moſt deſtru- 
ctive Conſumption that can happen to 
a Nation, and tending only to nouriſh 

Idic- 
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Idleneſs, Luxury, and Beggary : 
Whereas thac other kind of Expence, 
which follows Trade, incouragerh La- 
bour, Ares, ard Invention : For mv own 
part I had much rather gratitic iny Pa- 
late, than my Eye,and theretore enter my 
Proceſt againſt ele flourithes of Pride : 
I am fare we are exhorted co Holpitalicy ; 
aiter the Example ot E!:7:h tor the accom- 
modation of the Sons of the Prophets, 
to pur on: the great Pot : But I never 
read of any Incouragement to Pride. 1 
tind this Gentleman is a Stranger in the 
Country, and thiaks Husbandry 1s car» 
riedon without Labour... What Advan-_ 
tage doth the Callicoes of the Eaſt-Indies, 
ro our Imployment in England : Itis the 
Policy of the City to cry gown this Pub- 
lick and Hoſpitable Expence inthe Coun- 
' try, thereby the better ro maintain that 
which is more ſecrer in old F;h-Street ; 
where one Dianer wich Fiſh and Wine, 
ſhal! coſt more tnan keeping a Genele- 
mans Kiteching hot with Roaſt beet in the 
Country tha whole Chriftmas Holidays, 
and entertain doubl: the Number, with 
our own growth ; which is like foiling 
the Land tor anorher Ciop, which kept 
a good underſtanding berween Land- 
loids and Tenants and tince all hatch 
2en Cairicd to Lodon, Lands arc Impo- 

verllh'd, 
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veriſhd, which makes an uneafineſs on 
both fides, in lowering of Rents, to 
which being added a greater Burchen of 
Taxes thro' encrealſs of Poor, which 
begets a difference at laſt between the 
Gentleman and his Eſtate even co part- 
ing Terms. To ſtarve the Kitchin, to 
have the Parlor fer out with Eaſt-India 
Silks and Muſlings ( like Flower-pots ) 
looks like the Reign of Sardanapalus, and 
that che whole Body of Government is 
iwvay'd by the Rib, which mult needs 
lead into crooked paths. 

The Gentleman wiſely begins his Con- 
ceptions, Cap. 2. with a New Expedient 
for the Relicf of the poor, giving fo pa- 
thetical an Account of cheir ſad and 
wretched Condition, ſome famiſhed for 
want of Bread, others ſtarved with cold 
and Nakednefs, Languiſhing, Unhealthy 
Bodies, fubje&t to loathſome Diſeaſes, 
that ic can't but ſpring from a lively 
ſenſe of his own. tender Compaſlions, 
all which he is pleas'd to tell us, comes 
trom the detect of our Laws, that oblige 
eact Pariſh to maintain their own Poor. 
Many Pariſhes that Forty Years fince 
paid nothing to the Relict of cheir Poor, 
are now charg*dConſiderably ; and many 
others that paid then but one Groatin the 
Pound, now pay one ohilling, whilſt 

F their 
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their Laws were the ſame with ours : 
Bur whilſt the Gentleman gives an Ac- 
count of fome that are Eminently Poorz 
he himſelf is a good Remembrance of 
ſome that are become Eminently Rich 
theſe late Years. Whether theſe Extreams 
don't anſwer each other, I will leave to 
better Judgments. My Honourable Au- 
thor tells us, Page 46. That no Perſons 
are more beneficial to Trade in a Nation 
chain Ingroſlers, which I profeſs is a My- 
itery beyond iny Apprehenftion. When 
the Callicocs were ingroſs'd, it mighe 
make a Sampſon or a Goliab 3 but the ad- 
vantage to choſe that wore out the Com- 
modity, which were the greater number, 
{ can't perceive. 

The New Platform that he preſcribes 
15 this : That the Cities of London, and 
Weftminſter, and the Burrough of South- 
wark by A& of Parliament ſhall be Af 
{ociated into one Province, or Line of 
Communication, for Relief of all Poor 
that come, which he cells us are the Vi- 
tals of th2 Body Politick, which being 
once made found, the Care of the other 
will not be difficult, Page 65 And that 
they ſhall Receieve and Rclieve all that 
come, atter the mode of Helland, with- 
out enquiring what Nation, much leſs 
what Pariſh they are of : This Eminenc 
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Charity is to be tranſacted by an Aſſem- 
bly of Seventy Citizens, that are to be 
choſen by the People, moſt part of Non- 
conformiſts, who are Excellent Inſtru- 
ments for this Work. I thought the 
Gentleman was a Favourer of that Party, 
by the lengch of his Arguments, in 
which he ſeldom miſleth Sixteenthly and 
Laſtly. Theſe are to be incorporated 
by Act of Parliament, wich perpetual 
Succeflion by the Honourable and Signi- 
ficant Titles of Fathers of the Poor, to 
fit de Die im Diem, wearing ſome Honou- 
rable Medal, to appoint Deputies under 
them who ſhall have full Power to Af- 
fels and Receive into their Common 
Treaſury ſo much Money from every 
Pariſh, as they Yearly paid to that pur- 
poſe any of the three Years preceding 
this Conſticution, and compell che pay- 
ment thereof, to have the Patent for 
farthings in theirs Charter, and a Pow- 
er to Colle& the Charity of all People 
once every Lord's Day, as likewiſe Week- 
days at the Play-houſe Doors, and to 
receive all other Charity of well-diſpoſed 
Chriſtians: And that theſe Honourable 
Fathers of the Poor ſhall! admit any one 
into their Societies, upon the Payment 
of one 1001. for the uſe of the Poor, to 
be fully impowered to ſend what Poor 
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they ſee fic to his Majeſties Plantations, 
and employ the reſt at home as the uni- 
ted Wiſdom of ſo Grave an Aſlembly 
hall chink fir. 

The Treaſure is to be accounted Sa- 
cred, but not to be fenced wich any man- 
ner of Oaths, or other Teſts in 'Tender- 
neſs co the Nonconformiſts, which I 
think in this Caſe are none but Qua- 
kers : I will not undertake to cenſure the 
frame of this Excellent Projet, only of- 
ter my own Scruples. I can't buta little 
Obje& at the pompous management of 
the Aﬀair, with the Honowable and 
Significant Titles and Medals, whilſt true 
Charity always runs in a more private 
and ſccree Chanel, the Leftt-hand not 
to know what the Right-hand doth, and 
can't but doubt there is a little of the 
Phariſce in the Compoſition, in this Age 
where we drive ſo much at a ſhew with- 
out Subſtance. In the next place the 
ſele& number of Seventy puts me in 
mind of the ſeventy Prieſts that attend- 
ed upon the famous Image of Belt; and 
[ am atraid that the great Retinue of 
this Honourable Court of Charity will 
be like che private Attendants upon that 
famous Image, that cat up the Sacriti- 
ces, having provided fo good a back-_ 
door by Exportation of our Poor, whoſe 
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Leannelſs could never diſcover the Chear. 
Daniel had been at a loſs here with his 
Aſhes. The management of it by Citi- 
Zens, makes me farther doubt, that if 
our preſent Laws for reliet of the Poor 
were deſtroyed, there would be an Ad- 
dition of Supplicants attending wich the 
Orphans of the City of pans perition- 
ing for new Laws again. As the World 
now goes, there is juſt ground of Uncha- 
ritableneſs in Charity its ſelf, and pri- 
vate 'Deligns lurk under the moſt ſpeci- 
ous pretences ; how cool are our hot Zea- 
lots againſt Popery, now their private 
Deſigns are not fully anſwered, and the 
Model of Government not exact to their 
Splenetick Fancies. Theſenfſe of our Tax- 
cs outweigh that of Popery. 

But ſince this Gentleman hath Giſco- 
vercd ſo generous a Motien in himſelt co 
Charity, which he cells us ſhall appear 
upon his part in vilible and apparent de- 
monſtrations, Page 79. And farther affu- 
red us, that it is no accidental Motion, 
but came by Succeftion, Charity running 
in the Blood, that his Deceaſed Farther 
ſtudied the ſame Work. I doibe not if 
this Conception ſhould prove Abortive, 
but we ſhall ice a diſcreet piece of Cha- 
rity ; there can be no ſtifling of fo good 
2 D:ſign, whilſt he is known to be 1o 
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Sreat a Maſter of Invention, and hath 
declared his good Opinion of Hoſpitals, 
where there can be no Jealoutic in a plen- 
tiful Endowment, and never could any 
Man command more agreeable Objects 3 
if his Deſigns are not very Extentive, he 
may find poor Widows enough that loſt 
their Husbands in the War againſt che 
Great Megul. 

The Gentleman in his next Chapter ta- 
vours us with his Judgment of Compa- 
nies of Merchants, tollowing his Levelling 
Delign, -which he tells us are of two 
ſorts, thoſe that Trade with Joynt-ſtock, 
as the Eeaſt- India Company, or thoſe that 
Trade ſeparate, as the Hamboruugh. To 
carry on the Eaſt- India Trade, a Compa- 
ny he tells us is needful, but gives his Judg- 
ment againſt other Companies who Trade 
ſeparate, from the Example of Helland, 
who thrive beſt in Trade without Com- 
Panies. 

The parallel of which is no more, than 
that one Gentleman that hath a large Cir- 
cumterence of Ground, and Deer to 
ſtock it, ſhall not impale it, becauſe ano- 
ther doth not, that hath ncither Ground 
nor Deer : He rells us there is no pretence 
ot good to the Nation by Companies, bur 
order and regulation of Trade. This | 
contels is Ratio una, but not Unice For 
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as I humbly Conceive, the chief Ground 
of Incorporating Trade, is to ſecure th& 
Privileges of our own Native Commo” 
dities to our own Subjzcts, in thoſe pla * 
ces where they are moſt acceptable, and 
advantageous: As I think is plain from 
the practice of our Anceſtors, in incorpo- 
rating the Flanders and Germany Trade in 
the Hands of the Merchant Ailventurers, 
the Ruſſia, Tirkey, and Eaſt-land Trade, 
which are the only proper places for 
Cloth. 

Having had Occation to ſpeak of Com- 
panies of Mzrchants already in the Ge- 
neral, I will here only coniiver the Eaſf- 
India Company, which he tells us, Page 
144. is the molt Beneficial Trade that this 
Nation drives at pref:nt, where 1. will 
firſt conſider the Conlticution of the Com- 
pany, how far that is National, and then 
its Operation for the good ot the Publick 
in its Effes. 

The principal Stock is much leſs than 
the Old Eaſt-India Company, as he tells us, 
by which it is plain that the Trade is 
chiefly carried on by Money at Intereſt, 
which makes the more tor the principal, 
the Company paying no more than four 
per Cent. fo no Advantage to the Publick., 
This Stock being ſmall, is evidently got 
into few Hands. This Trade is managed 
F 4 by 
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by a Committee, which is every Year to 
be choſen, where every Five Hundred 
pounds principal Stock. adds a Vote, 1o 
fome few of the Principees joyning 
together, by the multicude of their 
Votes, ſway the Eletion; and a Ne- 
ceſlity of ſome of the Chief Actors 
to be continued, which I take to be 
the Cabinet Counſel of the Trade ;. 0. 
thers of the Committee, being every 
Year changed, as the Lot falls, 1s a means 
to preſerve the conſtant Station ot the 
others. The Commodities that are 
bought, are managed by the choſen 
Committee, and they Ac at the Sale to 
decide Differences by the hand. Thelow- 
er Form of this Company is Stock-job- 
bing, into which any one may come that 
will buy an Aqtion, and pay the Com- 
pany hve pound: for Admiſſion, and live 
well enough if his Wits be ſharp: Theſe 
are ſweetned with a Dividend as oft as 
the Cabinet thinks fir, but live by Crede 
quod habes & habes. Here is a ſubtile trade 
drove in this Form, when two Sharpers 
meet with a Cully. 

And if you think you are in a Nooſz, 
you dare not ſpeak, becauſe it will make 
your Stock worle ; and when you have 
g0r Out at a loſs, the brisknefs of the new 
Chapman will make you think you have 
- fold 
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fold too good a Penniworth. This Cabi- 
net likewiſe Governs the fales of their 
Goods, they only knowins the wholz 
of their Occations ; where? fometimes the 
neceflity of Afﬀairs,hath required a private 
Sale of Goods, for a ſpecdy advance of 
Money ; and then the extraordinary Pro- 
fic may be. well enough divided : fome- 
times Goods have b=en put up in large 
Lots, which can't be bought but by few, 
who are well enough agrecd amongſt 
themſelves : this is a kind of blind Hot- 
cockles, which is managed as often as 
their Afﬀairs will admic of- Ingroſling ; 
ſo thar the greateſt part of the real Pro- 
tic of this Company, hath been carried 
away, by lefs than twenty Families. He 
tells us thatthe Company takes no Money 
at Intereſt, bur for a certain time, but 
doubts not, but that generous Company 
doth many times pay betore it is due, to 
gratifie any Gentleman. Here 1 muſt ob- 
ſerve, that, when Arbitrary Power be- 
gan to be the Mode, this Honourable 
Company was early in the Faſhion ; ana 
upon a certain Time, they wrote over 
their Door, That the Ealt-India-Compary 
would pay no Money, wnttl {auch a times, 
which was as high a Touch upon our 
Laws, as any we had, having fo many 
Bonds upon them ; no Man 1 muſt con- 
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feſls can pay Money before he hath it, 
which I ſuppoſe was the Caſe then 3 
but becauſe Solomon tells us, the borrower 
1s Servant to the lender. this at beſt looke a 
lictle Saucy, whilefſt we liv'd under Laws, 
and there might have been a more civil 
Anſwer. 

This ſtop of Cath which made their 
Ships go away light Freighted (if I am 
not milinformed) begot a War with the 
great Afogu!, their Commodities be- 
ing made ready in dependance upon the 
uſual Supply 3 and the Goods got :into 
Hand, and ſhipr off without Payment, 
could do no leſs than work upon an 71n- 
dian Spirit, who are peaceable enough in 
fair Dealing. But that which is moſt 
material to be conſidered, is the Com- 
modities they furniſh us with, and how 
they are procur'd. The Gentleman tells 
us, Pag. 143. that the Ez/t-India-Com- 
pany carry out Quantities of Gold and 
Silver annually, to purchaſe their Goods ; 
and bring us Home painted Stuffs, Calli- : 
cocs, Pepper, Salt-petre, Indico, Druggs, 
Couries. E will paſs by the painted Seu 
becauſe the Butcher beat his Boy, for 
paying too dear for a ſpecked Calf, and 
conſider the Callicoes, which TI take to 
he the Strength of the Eaf-Id:2 Trade, 
from their being become the crow 
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Wear in England. He cells us Pag. 146. 
that were ic not for this Trade, the Uſe 
of Callicoes in England, would be ſup- 
ply'd with foreign Linens, at greater 
Prices. This is a Point, that deſerves 
ſerious Conſideration : For my part [ 
am well fatisfied, that five Shillings for- 
merly, in fine Hollans, went farcher than 
ten Shilings do now in theſe Cotton 
Commddities; but will intermeddle 
no more with Particulars, inthis kind, 
tearing a reſentment. 

We had a hot Diſcourſe lately, of car- 
rying on the white Paper Trade, in En- 
glands a very uſeful Projet, and well 
laid, had we not unluckily wanted Ma- 
terials to work upon. The ancient So- 
ciety of Rag-gatherers, are totally de- 
ſtroyed; which in former times carried 
on a pretty Trade, and turniſh'd the good 
Women in the Country with Pins : But 
as the Eaſt-bidia-Company flourill'd, 
they faded, a more numerous Society. He 
tells us, Page 9o. that the firſt Eaft- India 
Company fetled, upon that narrow limi- 
ed Intereſt, alchough their Stock was 
much larger than this, decay*'d, and fi- 
nally came to Ruine and Deſtruction : 
Whereas on the contrary.this being ſetled 
on more Rational,and conſequently upon 
more Juſt, as well as upon more profitable 
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Principles, hath increa*d to treble their 
firſt Stock. As to the firſt Company 
and This, there 15 no compare, for there 
was no liberty given to export Foreign 
Coin, and Bullion, until the 15 of Caro- 
/: IF. which he owns 1s the Strengeh 
of this Company, which I take to be 
a very p2rnicious Act to this Nation, 
The time ct its making is juſt ground of 
Suſpicion. 

The Turk:y Company likewiſe here- 
by took liberty, to fend Silver to Tarkey, 
where we might vend twice the: Cloth 
we now do, could we diſpenſe with 
their Silk;,and the growth of choſe Parts. 
The carrying our Bullion to this hot Cli- 
mate, to procure Callicoes ( which hath 
been a vilible hinderance to thoſe Li- 
nens which were the mediate Effe& of 
our own Manufacture) is a double Los. 
Ie hach evidently increas'd our Expence 
in Linens, and Icilen'd the Price of our 
Wooll, thac we arelefls able to buy. 

The Gentleman ſupports his Compa- 
ny by a larther plauſible Conſideration, 
That the Commodities that they bring 
from the Eaſt-Indies, arc the ſupport of 
other Foreign Trades, and mentions 
the Turkey Trade, which is ſo great a mi- 
ſtake and Impolition, that it there was 
an Act made, that nothing ſhould b: 
Cal - 
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cartied to Turkey but the growth of our 
own Nation, it would be the Intereſt of the 
Publick. As to the other Commodities 
of Salt-Petre, Pepper, Indico, cc. Iam 
well affur'd, that chele Commodities 
would be cheaper to the Nation in a ge- 
neral Trade to the Eaſt Indjes, in which 
Trade ther2 would be a Neceflity of 
carrying out our Manufactures of Cloth 
and Serges, tor when Ships go out at no 
certain Mark, they muſt take Commo- 
ditics to work upon. The circumſtan- 
ces of our preſent Afﬀeairs, thro* the 
great danger of the Streights, ſeems ro 
preſs hard, to find out what vent we can 
tor our Manufactures by way of the Ex/t- 
Indies ; and the ſcarcity of Money in 
Trade urges no leſs for the Repeal of the 
Act for Exportation of our Bullion. In 
receiving One Hundred pounds in Lon- 
don, you ſhall ſcarce fee one Five Shil- 
ling piece of Large. Money, ant if you 
weigh this Hundred pounds, it hall 
want five pounds in wcighe, which 1] 
doubt not but is gone the fame way to 
buy Callicoes, and what comes from 
the Weft- Indies, 1s all gone to its oppolite 
point, tor it is a Rarity co {ce any New 

Coyn. | 
The Gentleman . prettily obſerves, 
That ons Reaſon of the Complaint of 
che 
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the ſcarcity of Money in the Countrey, 
was the bringing ic up in Waggons, 
which was for no other purpoſe but to 
have the Large Money pick'd our for 
this End, which made him fo readily hic 
upon the reaſon, being of folid weight. 
A genc:al liberty of Trade to, the Eaſt- 
Indies is in my weak Opinion the Inte- 
reſt of che Publick, our Merchants be- 
ing leflencd in the Flanders Trade, and 
a Neceflity ot more to manage our Spa- 
niſh Trade, ſhould here be a large Sub- 
ſcription at this time, it might be want- 
ed, where we are ſure of a Profit to the 
Nation : But this in ſubmiflion to bet- 
ter Judgments, and only an inferiour 
Judgment offer'd to a ſuperiour. Had 
che Gentleman Izir out the word juſt in 
his applauded Conſtitution, ic had been 
well, tor I can't but judge that the pra- 
Rice of Stock-jobbing is the greateſt Nur- 
ſery of Deceit and Cheating as any we 
have going. 

I will paſs by his A& of Navigation 
which he commends, but by che multi- 
tude of Diſcourſe upon it, 1 can't cell 
whether he hath been Plantiff or Defen- 
dant, and come to his next Conception, 
Cap. 5. which is thc transference of 
Debts. This Project te cells iis will en- 
creaſe the uſctul Sto} of che Nation a 
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third part : The Gentleman's Talent leads 
him very much to an Artificial Advance 
of Riches, whilit the Old Rule. is ſafeſt, 
Quantum quiſque ſus nummorum fervas in 
Arca Tantum habet &+ fidei ; Tels relore in 
thoſe days to the Aint and White- Friars. 
The Proje& is this: That by Akt of 
Parliament ail Perſons that buy any 
| Goods for time, above the value of 
ten pounds, ſhall be obliged co give Bills 
for the ſame under their Hands and 
Seals, which Bills by Aflignmenc 
from one Man to another tor other 
Goods, ſhall be full paymenc. I am of 
Opinion, that this is not practicable in 
England, where the bulk of Trade is ma- 
naged between the Countrey and the Ci- 
ty at a great diſtance. Suppoſing for 
Example that a Clothier ſhould bring 
his Goods one hundred miles to London, 
and here ſhould be offer'd for it Bills 
trom an unknown Hand, he hath no 
way to inform himſelf any thing in the 
matter but by Londeners, who are uſually 
very tender ot each others Credit z or a 
Shopkeeper at York ſhould buy Goods of 
a Linen-Draper in London, and give his 
Bills, what factisfation could this be to 
a Merchant in Londen to accept this 
Bill as full payment? Here would be 
many Cheats acted. Paper (as mn 
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underſtand Trade now) doth not pay 


Debts ; and whae the Gentleman ſug- 


geſts of Goldſmiths Notes, that by no 
means doth anſwer this Matter, that be- 
ing only a fpecdy patlage to fave an im- 
mediate pains, and this a confiderable 


time to act any cheat, the Credit of 


great Perſons would hereby get an ad- 
vantage of thoſe of lefs Note in Trade. 

And as to his Second Anſwer, That 
no Man can be cheated bur with his 
own Conſent, and we commonly fay, 
Caveat Empty, | think his Reaſon ought 
co be more retin'd betore he is fit to 
makea Judge 3 why ſhould any Perſon 
be put upon a "Tempeation to part with 
a Certainty tor an uncertainty, and how 
can a Countreyman and a Londoner be 
up2n cqual ground in dealing inthis way, 
and where 15the impartial Julticec ? 

But whatſoever Dithculties and Con: 
teſts do hereby arile, he hath concei- 
ved a Remedy at hand, by a Law Mer- 
chant, in his nexe Chapter, which thall 
ſpeedily decide the Controverlic. He 
hath ſhew'd bimteit a complcat Incerlo- 
per, and leit bur one itep that he bath 
not attempted. 41 will not here anſwer 
for his Thouphts, Merchants to be Privy 
Counlzelto:'s, Judges, Fathers of the oor, 
by Elzction of the People. Iis Model 

is 
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is this ; That it be Enacted, That in the 
City of London there thall be a Court- 
Merchant, conſiſting of cwelve able Mer- 
chants, ( anfwerable to our twelve Judg- 
es ) to be choſen by the Livery-Men the 
Monday betore Mzichaelmas, to be Autho- 
rized to hear and determine all differen- 
ces and demands that ariſe beeween Mer- 
chants, Tradeſmen, Artificers, Maſters, 
and Owners of Ships, Seamen, Boatmen, 
Freighters of Ships, or Money due for 
the ſale of Goods, or any other thing re- 
lating to Trade or Shipping, to extend 
to all Actions done in the City of Lon- 
don, or tzn Miles adjacent 3 co be a 
Court of Record as the Judges are, that 
they, or any three of chem ſhall have 
Power to Convene all Perſons betore 
them , and co have as full power as 
the Judges: An Appeal trom chree- to 
a greater number, but atterwards to no 
lower Court than the Houſe of Lords : 
That chey take nothing for their pains, 
directly or indirectly, hut Six-pence 
each tor ſigning every ſmall Order, it 
the Money do not exceed ten pounds ; 
Twelve-pence, not exceeding One Hun- 
diced pounds ; and two Shillings for eve: 
ry Sum above, and they themſelves are 
to make a Table of Fees tor their Otf- 
cers. "heſc are co be Elected anew eve- 
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ry Year, and fix of the old Judges to be 
caſt oft. 

The Gentleman hath omitted, (thro? 
forgetfulncls I ſuppoſe ) to Name Couns 
{1 and Attorneys, which 1 humbly con- 
ceive will be abſolutely needtul accord- 
ing to the Ancient Rule, to implead each 
other, teaiing otherwiſe there might be 
{ſwallowing without chewing, and too 
great a Croud at the Door ot the Houſe 
of Lords. And to ſtrengthen the Pro- 
jet, I humbly recommend our Brokers 
tor Counlel, and our Factors for Solici- 
tors. The Court I muſt confeſs is cheap 
cnough, were we ſecure from the word 
indirectly, many Merchants having been 
iy ſo long to private Comnuthon tor 
doing ol buſineſs; and then to have lix 
New ones every Year, not a Merchanc 
in a little time but hath been a Judge, 
and the Station ſo ſlippery, only the 
lenſe of the People, it will be thought by 
foine tobe a Harveſt. 

The Honourable Gentleman tells us, P 
;1. Nec Naturaaut Lex operantur per Saltum. 
To turn a Merchant into a Judge,ſcems to 
me to be an Act per ſalrum ; and how it 
will be digelted by a ſecond Brother, 
that hath ſpent his whole time in untold- 
ing the My fſtcties of the Law, and refi- 
ning his Reaton, when he ſhall fee his 
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Younger Brother acting in this Station. 
There are greater Qualifications need- 
full co make a Judge, than chis Gentle- 
man at preſent thinks upon. "There can 
be no doubt of the fitneſs of the Propo- 
ſer to make one of the 'Twelve himſelf : 
And yet I find this very Gentleman quar- 
relling, Page 45- againſt ewo Laws 
(that he would have repeald ) that were 
never made, vs. one againſt Inn-mates 
in Towns and Cities, which is againſt 
Reaſon, and excepted in the Statute Z 1 
Elts, Cap. 79. againlt Inn-mates in private 
Places in the Countrey 3 the other chat 
oblige Pariſhes to maintain their own 
Poor only, whilſt our Laws are more 
realonable, and impower the Juſtices of 
Peace to chargs the next Parith to al- 
fiſt, or the Hundred, where one Parith is 
overcharged with their Poor. 

I doubt it will: be hard upon our Li- 
very men to keepa due Temper, ( being 
Nacurally hot ) in all theſe Elections, 
Common Council-men, Lord Mayor, 
Sheritts, Law-Merchants, Fathers ot the 
Poor, and as otc as any Die, to be fll'd 
up by Election 3 having fogreat a Con-. 
cern of the Governmenc upon their 
Hands, I fear they will be ready to ma- 
nage tiz whole by Election. 
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But I proceed to his next Concepti- 
on, Chap. 9. which is an Ac of Natura- 
lizationz the Neceflicy of which A& he 
tells us is fo generally own'd and af- 
{cnted to by all degrees of Men, that he 
no way doubts but a ſhort time will pio- 
duce it, and only takes care like a Har- 
binger, to make way for its effectual 
Operation, by laying aſide the privi- 
leges of Encorporated Cities, thu So- 
Ccictics of Artificers that have greater pri- 
vileges in ſome Corporations than dStran- 
gersz the Branch of che Statute 5. 
E/;zz. which Enacts, That none ſhall 
ute any Manual Occupation, that hath 
not ſerved an Apprenticeſhip thereunto. 
The Statures of E/:z are anEye-fore to him 
thro' the whole Detign. I profeſs, confi: 
dering the Gentleman's Confidence, I 
wonder he don't ſpeak his Opinion ot 
the Stature of Weſtminſter, De donis Con- 
dutonalibus, that unlucky Prop of Mo- 
narchy. He gave it a broad-ſide in his 
Law ot Gavel kind, that he recommen: 
ded 3 and another touch in deſpiting one 
thouſand pounds Ictt ro a Young Son 
ot a Gentleman to make a Merchant. 
The force of this Statute to his Boſom 
Friend, the Rich Milliner, is like the 
intenſe Sword, that hang'd by a Horſe- 
hair over Damccles's Head at clic Dain 
CiCs 
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ties of Dionyſizr's Table, which a little palls 
his Thoughts, when tor his Diverſion 
he takes a Walk into his large Folio of 
Debts, to view his Extravagant Profit, 
where he hath a kind of fecret Converle, 
with moſt of the Conftiderable Gentle- 
men of the County ; and altho' he hath 
never a Park of his own, he can there 
find where he can command a piece of 
Veniſon at any time, by drawing out an 
Account of the oldeſt Date. Bur I Cor- 
ret my ſelf here, being ſenſible that 
this Gentleman is a greater Maſter of 
Deſign, well knowing thar he chat foo- 
liſhly attempred to pull off the Horſe- 
tail at once, fat down in a Diſappoint- 
ment, whilft he chat pull'd leech by 
leech at firſt, foon brought it into his 
power, and effe&ed his Defign. 

The only Dithculty he finds, 1s with 
the Jews, becauſe they can't intermarry 
with us : which I proteſs with me is the 
greateſt inducement, heing very tender 
of having our Engliſh breed ſpoil'd. 
I am here methinks ready to ask the 
Gentleman whether ne is tully latisfied 
that our Tempers will agree z or whe- 
ther theſe great Merchants that are to 
b2 Naturalized, who have been always 
us'd to a Common-wealth Government, 
will be calis under Monarchy : This I 
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am aflir'd of by Experience, that the 
Merchants of the Sti/l-yard that were 1n- 
dulged by Henry IN. were a great hin- 
derance to our Erglih Merchants in 
Trade, and jt was a great ag -nazrot to 
get rid of them again. The Gentleman 
icems to foreſee fome ſuch doubts, and 
I:ys down a principle or two. 

That all Men by Nature ate alike, 
and takes Mr. H:b5s for his Voucher 3 
there is a particular Quality amonglt 
our true Britarns, a kind of Magnetick 
toice in their Fingers, whether 1t come 
trom the ſoil chat they are bred in, or 
how, 1 can'e determine, and it is faid, 
tiat Crum non anim-s mutant ' qui trans 
ware currnnt : But this is too Ueep tor 
ny underſtanding. 

Fear is the cauſe of 254 and 
Hatred of Separation, in which he 
ſeems 5d refs as haid for a racies 1:1 
kelipion, as 11 there was nothing done in 
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The. advantage that offers ro Conſi- 
Geration in this parictlar, 1s the en- 
ale ©t Hands in Trade, and the en 
te of Stock, Edward the II. in th: 
ncv ot Trade recover'd Mantita- 
Ciilkss enough ny the flop ot OUT F-117 my 
Woo!ll trom TI. <POTTACION 3 and the Cat: 
can't be much alter'd in the othe; | it we 
IeCiirg 
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ſecure our own Privileges ; for the ſame 
Dutch Money that now buys our Na- 
tive Commodities at home, will be 
brought to our Mzurchants Ware: hoſes 
at Hamborough, Rotterdam and Duort, or 
where they are fixt for the beſt Accom- 
modation, which will ſoon coine over, 
and that Merchant thac hath an equal 
Privilege in England, and a better Inte- 
reſt abroad, will be ſure to ca.ry the 
Trade : So that by this A&t we pive a- 
way the Privilege of the Me:chandice 
of our Native Commuoditics to Aliens, if 
not Monarchy too. 

I come now to his 5 Chap. where he 
toucheth upon Wooll, and Woollen Ma- 
nutactures, which he tells us is eminent- 
ly the toundation of our Engliſh Riches 
He firſt complains of Exportation of 
Wooll, and then tells us he doubts not 
bue we ſhall ſee fome more cttectual Lav s 
to prevent itz but in a Page farther puts 
us out oft Hope again, by telling us the 
Dutch will be able to give a betrer Price 
tor our Wooll, and they that can give the 
beſt Price tor a Commodity, thall ne- 
ver fail to have it, by on: nan or 0- 
ther, notwithſtanding the oppotition of 
any Liw, or interpolition of any Power 
by Sea or Land, atter which he puts this 
material Queſtion : What will improve 
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our Woollen Manufacture in quality and 
quantity, which he tells us 15 a very great 
Queſtion, that he hath many Years con- 
ſidered, not folitarily. but by converſe 
with the skillfulleſt Men, in the Woollen- 
manutacurez and indeed ſpeaks like 
a Philoſopher to the Point. To advance 
the Quality of it, he hiſt condemns all 
I .aws that held it to a Goodneſs, and 
then gives a Liberty to any Perſon, to 
make it as he pleaſes, to ſtrain it as mech 
as he ſees fit, and makes a Contution in 
all Trades; a Weaver to be a Tucker, 
Fuller, or Dyer ; and tells us, Pap. 132. 
that ſtraining of Cloth, 1s abſolutely nc- 
ceſlary for the Trade of England ; it we 
did not do it, the Dutch would buy our 
unſtrain'd Cloth, and carry it into Hel- 
land, and ſtrain it fix or ſeven Yards in 
a Piece in Length, and make it look a 
little better to the Eye, and Carry it to 
Turkey, and out fell us. The Gentleman 
hath here diſcovercd himſelt to be a per- 
tect Eaſt In4ta Meichant, and that he 
knows nothing in the Woollen Manu- 
facture; for all Peopic know that ſtrain- 
ing of Cloth, doth ſpoil the I ooks of it : 
He then purs a Queſtion co himſelt, Whe: 
ther it would be the advancage of Ez. 
gland to leave all Men to a Liberty, 
make what Cloth and Stuff they plealc ; 
how 
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how they will, where, and when they 
will, of any Lengths and Sizes. 

I Anſwer, Yes, except Colcheſter Bayes, 
Perpetuanaes, Cheanys, which ſhould be 
allowed the Honour of the publick Seal , 
to be bought, and fold here, and beyond 
Sea,as if it were upon the publick Faith of 
England. TheſeCommadities that he names 
are the moſt incon{iderable in the Wool- 
len-Manutacure. I doubt he is here in a 
delirium, and I hope I ſhall be able co ſer 
bim Right. By his better Thoughts, 
Pag. 3. he recommends to us, the Pra- 
&ice of Holland, in their exa&t making 
their Native Commodities, that the buy- 
ers will accept them by the Marks, with- 
out opening ; and as much condemns our 
Practiſes, that ours prove Deceittful 3 that 
our Bulineſs of the Awlnage, which our 
Forc-Fathers deſfign'd for a ſcrutiny of 
the Goodneſs of the Commodity, is now 
oft no ſignification, and Seals may be 
bought by the Thouſands, and put up- 
on what the Buyers pleaſe. 

I would here ask the Gentleman, whe- 
ther this exactneſs in Holland, doth come 
trom thecare of the Government,or from 
givinga tree Liberty, as he here adviſeth. 
For further ſatisfaction in this Point, 1 will 
give you his Opinion. Atcer he tells you 
this, Pap. 161. upon the ſame Subject he 
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tells us,that publick Juſtice, and Honeſty, 
will make it the Intereſt of other Na- 
tions, to trade with us that is, when 
our Commodities pals under a publick 
common Scal, which is the publick Faith 
of the Nation 3 they may be cxact in 
Breadth, and Nature, according to what 
they oughr to be by their Seals 5 fo that 
this being bue a Parentheſis, I will give 
no farther Trouble. - 

In his next Chapter, he treats of the 
Balance of "Trade, in which he fir{t eclls 
15in the Study of "Trade, there is an infi- 
nite not to bs fathond ; he takes notice 
betoic of his Majeſty's recommending 
the Balance of Trade to the Parhament; 
a worthy and prudent Contideration. 
Br E think in his ereatife upon che Point, 
hc hath gone ſo far from the Scope of 
his Theam, that had he been+ under 
Difcipline, he muſt have undergone the 
Correction. He would have usto under- 
ſtand, by the Balance of Trade, an*' Ac- 
cou made up for the whole Nation, 
in the particulars oF Profit, and L ols; 
in which | miſt conteſs, there 1s an 
infinite : And firſt makes an aflay to- 
wards it by the value of Exchange trom 
Forcign Parts, but is there at a Toſs: 
Bur ar laſt centers in a faristaction on 
our fide, that all is well from che mul- 
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titude, and increafe of Shipping, which I 
think-is the greateſt uncertainty imagina- 
le, it being always intermixe with o- 
ther Nations; a greater part of Trade 
drawnto Lendon than tormerly, and more 
Shipping ar home, at ſome Seaſons 
than other, had his Majeſty's Gracious 
Recommendation, tor the good of his 
laborious Subjects, been antwered by an 
Account how Exchange did govern trom 
all Forcien Parts, or that he had a mul- 
titude of Shipping in the River, there 
had been necd of an Expoſitor in the 
Matter. 

The truce Balance of Trade,(in ſubmil- 
fjon to better Judgments) I underſtand to 
b2 in the firſt place, to make Trade equal 
to ail their Majefiies Subjects in their Sta- 
tions, that ſonic by private Ingrofling, and 
Incriguing ways, may not oppreſs others, 
in a ſtrict care of preſerving publick 
Markets. In the next place, that Com- 
panics ol M-rchants ſhall nor d-1crr their 
Shippings, to advaiice Goods to an Ex- 
trao! diary Price abroad, and likewiſe 
thc returns homes this concerns the Pubs 
lick. 

And thin upon the otner Hand, in a 
prudent laying of our Cuitoms: upon 
orcign Commodittcs, to the advance» 
mcnt. of our Liraude; white Commod:rmies 
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for our Service come in competition, 
which ought to be a well ſtudied Point, 
and I think is the juſt Balance .of Trade. 
And were our Care in theſe Particulars, 
but anſwerable to the benign Favour 
of Providence, we ſhould ſoon appear to 
be the moſt Glorious Nation in the 
whole World. I find little remarkable 
in this Chapter, more than Pag. 149. 
where he gives us an Account of the No- 
ble Society he keeps. 


Oh numm:i | wobis hunc preſtat bonorem : 
Vos eſtts fratres. 


TI ſhall give the Gentleman no di- 
ſturbance in his Diſcourſe of the Plan- 
rations, having taken ſo good a Care 
to furniſh them with People : And 
had he not been conſcious to himſelf of 
the weakneſs of his own Arguments, to 
reduce Intereſt of Money, he had never 
ecroubled the World with old Reaſons, 
chat were given to bring it from Ten ta 
Eight, whilſt we are already at Six. 

And thus much for the Conceptions of 
the Honourable vir Fofiah Child ; where, 
mn my weak Opinion, parturiunt montes, he 
hath concerved much, and brought torth 
lictle. And yet a Matter of greater De- 
gn, than can be eatily fathomed : He 
hath 
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hath laid down a great many things 
Ambiguouſly, where he hath a Senſe, 
that he can ſave himſelf : Firſt, that we 
have now much more Money in England, 
than we had Twenty yeais paſt ; which 
may be, and one Quarter belonging to 
Aliens. Pag. 23. he tells us, if Intereſt 
of Money was reduced to Three or 
Four per Cent. our Nobility, and Gentry, 
whoſe Eſtates be moſtly in Lands, may 
preſently, upon all they have, inſtead of 
Fifty, write one Hundred : The Gentle- 
man by long uſe, in multiplying the 
Eaſt-India Actions, hath brought himſelf 
ro a Habic of large Speaking ; but 
ſuppoſe they wrote Two hundred, what 
then? Pag. 145. he tells us, that che 
Eaſt- India Goods Exported hence, do 
produce, in Foreign Parts, to be return- 
ed to England, ſix times the Treaſure in 
ſpecie, that the Company exports from 
hence ; which by its Face ſeems to im- 
ply, Thac for every Shilling carried 
hence, by the Eaſt-india Company, they 
lodge fix with us from other Parts, which 
hath no ſhadow ot Truth ; but he can 

fave himfelt by the return in Goods, 
There is a remarkable ſort of cunning 
in the Lapwing : It you come into a 
Ficld, in which is her Neſt, ſhe will ex- 
piets the greateſt Concern, by her loud 
crying 
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crying, when you are fartheſt from it, 
to put you upon the more diligent ſearch, 
where ſhe is moſt ſecure; and ſeems 
unconcern'd when you are neareſt, to 
make you the more remiſs. This Gen- 
tleman hath a warm Neſt of theſe Cot- 
ton Commodities, that hath hure many 
a Gentleman in his Eſtate, when he hath 
not been well ſenſible of it; which 
doubtleſs he is willing to continue : And 
farthermore the Opinion of ſo great a 
Perſon in a doubttull Point, will go far 
with thoſe, that do not give themſelves 
the trouble, clotely ro examine Matters. 
Ipſe dixit, put an end to all Controver- 
flies among(t 1 Pztbagoras's Scholars. 
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